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Further infoxmation ^out this report and the 
Summary Report may be obtained from: 

Alberta Education. 
DeVonian Bi:iilding \ ^ » 

1 1 160 Jasper Avenue - J 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K 0L2 

Telephooe: (403) '427-72 19 




December 22\ 1982 . 

Honourable Dayid King 
Minister of Education 
Legislative BuildiVig'^ 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Dear Mr; King: 

Re : Report -of €he Minister;;' s Task Force on School Fina/ice 



On beh^f "of^S^ie School Finance Task Force, I ^ am pleased to provide 
you with its., final report. As . re'cjuired by the Ministerial Order^ ' 
estabfis):iing the "fask Forper/ the report is' being., forwarded ^o you 
prior to yeaj;^'s end, December 31, ,1982. "I^he Report is the culmina- » 
tion of fifteen months , of ^deliberations , during which 'time the 
Task Force commissioned research, studies^ ' initiated preparation of 
staff^ papers and • debated o. significant i'ssues - related to the funding 
pf schooling i>n Alberta today/ . ' ''^ - , ' « . ^ 

T?he central 'conclusion of the Task Force is' that the current arrange- 
ments in Alberta xexhibit few def icJ.^^.ncies whfen compared; with provisions - 
elsewhere in NortA America ^n terms, of what ifiaked-^'^ood s^dhooX finance 
plan. Our present plan combines a com^arati-ve;^ly /high level overall / 
support from the gene'ral revenues of the province with extensive spe<^ial; 
assistance^ to account fo«: unigfie local circums;Jz(arices . - As \yell ,* the plan 
al-lows for a-jhigh degree "of local choice in programm:vi^g , spending ahd 
taxatiori- However, while the Task Force endorses the |f:urrent structure 
©f the Alberta scl^pol finance plan, it argues that^tfie plan can arid 

» should be improved through s ubstantial increases in/, the level of funding* 
\ ) ' ' . , , 

•pie two most ptovocati /e and topical issues v{ith which the Tfesk^ Force 
dealt were t^he reviewt^of lo.cal school supplementary - req«i&itipris^^and an 
attempt to. describe the essential elements- of a provincial .education /plan 

Reg^^rding ILocal scho61 supj^emdntary recfuisitions the Task "For^e note^ 
with concern the marked increases during the past few' yea^rs .-and the 
alarm^e^pr^ssed by local municipal authoriti^fes over, the growing 3 ocal 
tax, burden. Though it is true that the size of the supg^Lementar^ ' 
requisition is -set by the ^local' school ^purisdiction, it is done strictly 



Honourable David King 
Page two .' 
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within th^ provisions of Provincial regulation! P^ecent increase's are 
the reflection of the efforts of responsible schpol autliorities striv- 
ing to maintain the level of '-Service in the. face of inflation and. 
increasing service der^^nds'. The Task y Force takes th^ position that 
necQ.ssary increa.ses in Ideal suppl^entary requisitions gan be kept to 
: a minimlim only^ if the Province assumes, from thp general rdvenues^of 
.the ^province-, ' a greater sharre of total schooling costs. 

• . ^ ' * / ' 

After extensive study ,and discussion, the Task Force has Iconcluded . 
that Principle Two, linking school f inancialAarrangemfents With a pro- 
vincial education- plarC should be , interpreted in the light of current 
.school board practice. The educational *plan \ls what 3s happening in th 
.schools riow^. It' is a function of *^^<3j/incial ]4equirements , school board 
desires and local community aspirations, geography, and ^availability 'cSf 
financial resources. "The Task Force's recommend^l'ons in this matter 
are directed towards enhancing, the program and increasing its access- 
ibility in , all s'cl^ol iQjurisdictions witriout j5rescribing to them'what 
their ptogr'^ should be> ^ - ' [t 

— Other ^important matters treated in the Task 'Force report are:, the 

adequacy ot- general fundi-ng, adequacy of special fuijfiing, improvements 
^ in gtant systems, and ^proposals for the reduction in t^e number o^ indi 
vidual grants. A - . ^ . 

I am confident you will; find the views of the a?.ask Force of 
^ considerable value. \ ^ 

— On behalf of\ the I'ask Force , I would like to express our appreciation 
.for the opportunity to address issues of such considerable importance 
.to -so many Albertans. * ' • . 



Sincerely , 




tirman 
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The.appointment of ^he pres'ent'School Finance 

Task Foj;ce in the summer of*1981 was the.seqond 

part of a systematic two^stage^ review of school 

.finance arrangements in Alberta. The first part of the 

review began in 1980 and provided information oq^ 

historical developments in ATberta.school financing; 

trends and patterns in school board revenues and 

expenditures, stafflng»^pupil enrolmCTts, and 

currifci^lar prograhns; and new analytic tools and 

techniques which c'ouW^be used in reviewing ^ 

contemporary school finance issues. 

t ^ 

In this second and flnal'(S!§ge 2)\-report, the. 
Task Force presents its conclusipns and makes ^ 
recommendations to the Minister of Education 
^regarding ap Alberta school finance plan. These 
conclusions and recommendations reflect the besf 
judgements of the- Task Force aftpj; carefLI 
consideration of Stage 1 and Stage 2 research 
findings and lengthy'cliscussion of major school 
finance issues. ^ 
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The publication entitled^F/Vranc/ng K-1 2 Schooling in 

Alberta: Stage 1 (Albejla Education. 1981) consolidates . 

the information^s^embled during the first stage. \. V • 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 



Background 




OVERVIE 

\ . *' ' f 

. ^ Prior to tne turn of the century, before Alberta 

became a province, parents built a school, hirSjd a v 

. teacher, taxed themselves to pay expenses ~ and 

that was the school finance plan. Today the 'situ^tion 

is considerably different; the system for collecting 

and distributing revenue tor education in Alberta is 

very complex. The Complexity is e^iideQt even when" 

,the school finance plan is describedTh its most jDasic 

t^ms. . ' - 

The revenues of local school jurisdictions (see , 
Flg>t) in Alberta faV into four majDr.categ^es: 
School Foundj^ron Program Fund (SFPf), other 1^ 
provincial grants, su(5plementary requisitions, and \ 
^ miscellaneous revenues, xhe Sch'^ol Foundation I 
Program Fund c6vers^»asi??H^struction, 
transportatiof? anti administration plus debt service. 
Other pro^ngial grants provide specific support for ' 
numerous programs, including earfy childhood 
^.ervices and education of handicapped pupils; and 
for unique lojal cqrfditions, such, as remote location 
or declining enrolments. Supplementary requisitions, 
the amouDts raised ttirough local property taxes[are 
set^by thejocaljufisdictlon td fS^ovide the difference 
between revenues from othert sources and the total ' 
revenue requirements. Miscellaneous revenues 
incltjde such items as tuition feds (for example, ^ 
federal funds for students residing on^militaryiDases), 
transportation charges, and receipts from tjie sale 
and rental of^books. . 

• To a large extent this system^ has developed as a 
result-of the province's efforts to promote certain • 
generally accepted principles oT educational finance. 
"Thes^ principles are^ ^ - 

T. * That all children should have equal opportunity 
} for schooling, # * • 

' ' ■ ^ ). 

. 2. That grants for education should be distributed 
fairly among local school jurisdictions, and 

'3. That lecal schooPjurisd(ctions-«should retain a. . 
considerable degree oi-autofiomy. 

Since tViese principles ere ideals, Ihelr . ' * • 
achievement is almost always l^jterd by financial 
d^nstraints. As well, one principle can sometimes be' 
in'cQnffict with another/ For exam'pfe, a more even 



\ 



distributiori of fjjnds ^mlghMnvolve'full provincials 
control, but this methoio would conflict vvfth the' 
principle of local autonofny.' « ' ^ ' 



HISTORY ^ 

. ' In 1961 Albecta made a significant change in its 
school financepfan by establishing t/e School/ 
FoundatrOn PrograrrKFund. The province obtained 
funds for th*is program, primarily from general 
revenues of the province but also through a unifoi: 
province-wide levy on residential^and non-residential 
property, ancl distributed these funds among school ' 
jurisdictions on the basis of their pi/t)il enrolment,, 
tehchers' salaries, transportation costs, arid capital 
expenditure. School board's also had the statutory 
ri^ht to levy supplenientary requisitions" to make up 
difference .between fhe ^upport from the School 
Foundation Program Fund and the'boards' total 
expe>fditures. ^s^. ' 

Since property ta5^ revenues from a province- 
vyide uniform levy were now pooled and- 
redistributed, through standard teacher and pupil / 
grants to ^11 school jurisdictiohS, the funds were more, 
equally sharedamong thejWealthier ancf poorer 
regions of Alberta. In theory at least, every scho'ol 
jurisdiction had enough mpney to offer an acbeptable 
school program. 



/ 



In response to recommendations by the 1969 
Minister's Advisory Committee-on^chool Finance,- 
the provincial government made several change^ in" 
the fjnar^ce-arrarigements.' First, the rpe^od of 
allbcating^funds for instruction was changed from a 
penpup^rand per teacher basis to a "classroom unit" 
' basis — thet-number of pupil groupings. "The 1969 
school finance.plan also^provided funds forihe 
employment of sbpport staff such as libr'arians, 
counselfprsT^and administrators. 

Since 1969, the province has reviewed school 
finance pTJliey and procedures approximately every 
three years. Minister's advisory committees on school 
finance^gubmhted recommendations In report form In 
1972 and 1975. In 1978, instead of a forntal review, ^ 
Alberta Education invjted two primary interest 
groups. The Alberta Teachers' Association and the 

. • > r- ■ 

'Residential assessment was>femoved from the Schook 
•Foundation Program Fund l^v^^.l^ase under the Alberta '"'^ 
Property^Tax Reduction Agt, 1974. 
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Alberta School Trusteesy^ssociatioh, to submit 
detailed reports about their financial corrcerns. 

In response to b^th formal reviews and informal 
representations. Alberta made several changes in its 
school finance arrangements between 1971 and 1982 ' 
(see Table 1 and Fig. 2). The School Foundation 
Program 'Fund Instructional component was changed 
to a per pupil grant in 1973. (The classroom unit had 
been the basi$ since 1969.) Transportation grants 
Were changed'to per diem per bus payments, ^ 
modified,by numbers of students transported. 
Funding p'rovisions for the transportation of 
handicapped children were introduced. . . 

Wlajor changes also occurred under the School 
Grants Regulations (SGR). The Alberta government 
established many new\^grants which providjgd for 
special needs, so that in 1980 there were 24 grants as 
compaYed to 10 in 1972. These grants supported new 
programs such as Early Childhood Services and the 
Educational Opportunities and Learning Disabilities 
Funds, assisted existing programs such as special 
education arrd private schools, and provided 
additional support for school jurisdictions having 
special educational needs. Grants in this last 
category include the Small School Assistance and 
Small School Jurisdiction Grants which assist 
schools having low enrolments, the Declining 
Enrolment Grant which provides temporary 
assistance to help schools adjust to a loss of pupils, 
and the Supplementary Requisition Equalization 
Grant which guarantees each jurisdiction ^ minimum - 
level of support for eaoh-resident pupil regardless of ' 
how pt)or that jurisdiction might be in terms of its 
taxation base. '^^^ 

. ThejeslJit of these many addltlpnal grantVhas 
been a gradual but fundamental change in the 
pattern of funds allocation. Originally Alberta school^ 
finance arrangements relied afmost exclusively on 
the School Foundation Program Fund, whlc^l 
distributes money equally; whereas today there is an 
increasing emphasis on the School Grants 
Regulations, which distribute money differentially. 
The proportion of total Revenues to school 

jurisdicti^i^s under the 'School Foundation t^rogram 

Fund has declined consistently since 1974 while the 
proportion from the School Grants Regulations has 
more than doubled between 1972 and 1978. (Local 
supplementary requisitions also increased 
substantially during that period.) 
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Mandate of 1981-82 
School Finance Task Force 

The previous section describes in very broad 
terms the school'flnance arrangements whiqh the 
. 1981--82 Srhbol Fmance Task Force examined. The 
' Minister of Education, thehlonourable David King, 
directed the School Finance Task Force as follows:^ 

1. In making recommendations to the Minister of 
Education with^tegard to improvements in the 
ways and means of funding K-12 schooling, ihe 
Task Force shall focus on Issues surrounding ^ 
education finance in Alberta today, with 
particul^r<^tteqtlon to': 

— fiscal equalization and equity, as \ 
particularly regards regional differences 
in the cost of providing schooling, and 
the sharing of local school board cost^; 
the locus of control, with regard to limits 
on local requisitions and modes of 
provincial funding; 
' — equity of school programs. 

2. The Task Force.shall consider alternatives to 
the current arrangements in Alberta for 

■ financing K-12 schooling, including 

alternatives to the present School Foundation 
Program Fund, and shall detail the strengths 
and weaknesses of each in terms of current 

Alberta tfirrangemen'ti. < 

\\, 

3. With the exception of capital'funding, the 
Task Force may enquire'lnto any matter or 
thing which the Task Force considers ^ 
essential to the proper execution of its 
responsibilities. 

Later, the Minister indicated that besides n 
reviewing possible methods of collecting and 
distributing funds, the Task Force might define a 
{provincial education plan. The Task Forcexould 
consider the impacts which a particular finance plan 
might have oryfhe educational program, and/or 
describe an^appropriate minimum educational 
' program that the finance pl^^i should fund. 

^ As deliberations progressed, the Task Force 
excluded certain areas frpm Its review. Originally the 

~ — \ ~ 

^Ministerial Order, June 12. 1^81, Alberta Education. 

(The Ministerial Order appears in full in Appendix A.) 
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Evolution of School Foundation Program Fund, 1872'82< 



Year of Change ' 


Instruction' 


Transportation ' 


Debt Retirement and 
■ Capital Expenditure 


"Initial Conditions" 
. in 19/2 

f 


CRU andSSGwitli "truncation" of 
remainders; E = 1.00, J = 1.20 
and S=i= 1.80 \ ■ 

■ .: V ■ 


Rural based on cost in last 3 years, tir{)an . 
based on per pupil travel in excess of 
iy?miles; depreciation; lesser of 90% of cost 
or grant specified.. 


Principal and interest for debentures and 
capital loaps approved by School Buildings 
Branch \ ,. 



|973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1979 



' Change from. CRU and SSG to Rural entitlenient on basis of that received in 
PPG with'E = 1.00, J = 1.16 and 1971 rather than on costs in last three years 
S'=1.70 



Rural enlitlement includes transportation of 
handicapped children 



Addition of Building Quality Restoration 
Program / 



\ 



Additional per bus allowance for rural; smaller 
distances for Grades 1-6 and provisionior 
support of non-residents for urban 



Specification of age range For rural, per diem grarits with allowance for 



equivalents 



Differentials narrowing 
tof = 1.00,J = 1,05, 
S = 1,20 



non-usage and mileage, loa{|factors 



For rural, grant for bus modification for 
handicapped children, specifications for 
weekend usage ' 



••• , ^ 
Support for interest in excess of/8% on 

debentures of 10 years or more, issued on or 

after January. 1,1974 for projects not 

covered by above. 

As for'1976, except for interest in excess of 
9% and for debentures issued on or after-. 
IWay 1,1980 



' V 1980 .■ 




1 


1 


1981 i 


■ 


i 


As for 1980, except for interest in excess of 






11%, and for debentures issued on or after 








' March 27, 1981. 

^ 


1982 ■ ■ . 


1 ■ ^ 

\ 




As for 1981, except interest ceiling of 17% 
introduced for debentures issued after March 






{ 


• 31,1982 


h ' No change in Administration component: 3% o 

iJ 1 ' . 


[Instruction + Transportation] > 

1 



q'OW = Classrooir. Unit Grant; SSG = Support' Staff Grant; PPG = Per Pupil Grant. Differentials: E= Grades 1-6; J = Grades 7-9; S= Grades 10-12. 



Figure 2 Evolution of Grants under School Grants Regulations, 1 ^71 -1 982 



TIJLE OF GRANT 



YEAR OF OPERATION^ 




Support of Specific Programs 



Vocational Education 

Special Education 

Exjension Programs ■ 

Early Childhood Services 

Educational Opportunities Fund 
✓ 

Lear/ling Disabiltlies Fund ^ 
Social Studies In-service 
Reading fviatenals 
Library Inslructional Materials 
Second Language Programs 
Regional Film Library 
► Community Schools 



Differ^tiatjon of Support 



Location Allowances 
Special 

Shared SupeTin tendency 
Small School Jurisdiction 
Small School Assistance 
Supplementary Rec . 
Declining Enrolmer.. 
Private School Opening 
Teacher Housing Unit 
Corporate Assessment 



' Equalization 



Miscellaneous 



Program Accounting Conversion' 
Canada Pension Plan 
Unemployment Insurance 
Pnvat^ Schools ■ 
Unorganized Territory 
Intern Teachers 
Wards of the Province 



Signifies year of introduction or termination of grant. \ " . • 

Signifies a change in the number and/or nature of the components of a particular grant. Such a change does not includ6.,charyges in amounts 
specified in existing components such as an upward adjustment in per pupil allocations. 7 
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Task Forbe invited two non-voting representatives of -^^ * ^ ^ 

Early Childhood Services (ECS) to attend the - ^' . / • 

rneetings/ "me Task Force later learned that the ^ * 
prbvincial qfcvernrhent was considering increases in » » >^ 
the Earl/tThildhood Services per pupil gr3nt and 

mi/iimum funding'for low enrolment Early Childhood . ^ - " ^ • --^^^ 

Services operations. Since tjiis.re|ativel/ new 
program had undergone several changes very 
recently and more changes were' likely, the Task ' ^ 
Force decided not to review Early Childhooci * 
Services. 

In December 1981 the Minister informed the Task 
Force that in the near future he would be establishing \ ■ 

a task force on priv^te^chools. In view of this 
informiation. the School Finance Task Force decided 
to exclude private schools from its study. The Task • 
Force continued, however, to have a representative of > * 

private schoals attend its meetings. 
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RATfiOMALE FOR AN.ALBgRTA SCHOOL Fii^AilCE 



'A 



For the purposes of this report, an Alberta school 
finance plan is defined as: all statutory, regulatory 
and policy acrangeml^nts governing the funding or > 
schooling services in Alberta: through which the ' 
province seeks to ensure that alPstudents have equal 
opportunitieS'for "schooling" as described in the 
Goals of Basic EducatioFhfor Alberta (Alberta 
Education, 1978). ' . ' 



Issues 



3 Vie 



In reviewing tne current school finance plan for 
Alberta, the Task F}>(Oh addressed the following 
philosophical and practical concerns. 

Equal Opportunities for Schooling. Do all ' 

chlldre/i inVMberta |;iave fair access to schooling 
programs suitable to their learning potential? -^re 
there programs, for example, for handicapped 
children; children havir^^ different socfal, cultural, or 
economic circumstances; gifted and talented 
children; and children interested in vocational 
education? Are'the instructional programs of similar 
/quality from one schopi systeni to' the next? Are 
Alberta's "goals of basic education" being achieved? 

Financial Equity.»Does provincial funding to 
school systems take into account thQ ability of the 
jurisdictions to raise revenue for services and the 
-relative cost of providing the services in that 
jurisdiction? Does the-funding make specrfic 
provision for offsetting'these factors? • 

Educational Program and School Finance. Is 

there a direct linj< between what program? a school 
system provides or is required to provide and,what 
funds the^school system is entitled to?. Is there a 
defined educational plan for Alberta which is deafly 
reflected i,n the school finance arrangements? 

Leadership. Does the school finance plan pr^vi 
for provincial support beyond the minimum level 
which is dedicated to improvement of educational 
services? 

« 

Diversity of Revenue. Are there alternative local 
sources of revenue for school boards which could 
reduce the need for increased property taxation? 

• Local Control. VVhere does-authority-over and 
responsibility for school programs and methods of 
financing lie? Do local school jurisdictions.have a 
ch<^ce of methods of delivering prescribed school 




^ programs? Do local school jurisdictions have the 
right to raise money for the financing of education ' 
when such financing is-not provided for in the 
provincial plan for school supfiort? 

, Adequacy of Tunding, How sljould educational 
costs be shared between the pr'ovincia] government 
and the \ocA\ school jurisdictions? How can school 
systems achieve their educational objectives without 
overburdening the tdxpByers? 

Reducing the Complexity of the Funding 
Program. Can the funding program be simplified and 
nri^de moceiefficlent by such methods as reducing 
>Jhe number 4f grants and regulations involved or 
making changes in the^tax collection processes? 

The;foregoing questions indicate that 
judgements about the soundness of school finance 
plans must take into account two major'^S^cts — 
fair treatment,of all pupils in the province and fair / 
treatment of taxpayers. A school finance plan can be 
based more on one than the other'of these fai^tors. 
but adequate funding is always essq^ntial for^he , ' 
success-of any plan. 



General Principles of 
School Finance" 



'As a first step towards describing a school 
finance plan for Alberta, the Task Force endorses the 
following seven general principles.' 

An Alberta school finance plan should: 

1. Have as its prime objectives; <N 

a. the equalizaH'STfTs^ educational 
^opportunity, ^d \ , • 

b. ^fiscal equali^atiCnt; insofar as it Is 

compatible with equalization of 
educational opportunity. 

^. Be designed to achieve an educational 
program'which n]ay be defir^bd as the 
* province's educational plan. . 



These principles are drawn in large part from principles 
which "were established by the 1969 Minister's Advisory 
Committee on School Finance and generally endorsed 
by the 1972;and"l975 committees. 
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w3. ' Provide monies for development grants and 

in suppbrt 'of selected programs over and ^ 
above the basic level of'lhe plan, in>prder to 

provide leadership tovyards the ifnprovement \ 
of educational services. < \ i 

^4. Provide for a diversity, of. revenue sources. ' „ \ 

5. Recognize the importance of autondmy for. y 
and accountability of. local -school ' 
authorities. 1 ^ , * 



\ 



6, Avoid infringement on local choice of 

method of program delivery. - ^ 

o f{ ^> ' 

7. Allow local schpol jurisdictions the 
opportunity /to raise'^money for the financing 

of piiblic education when such financing is . , 

not providep for in the provincial plan of \ 

school support. ^ 

r ^ f 

• These principles are ideals towards which an 
Afberta school finance plan should strive. As noted in 
Principle 1. one ideal may conflict with another. - / 
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This section categorizes Ih^ various conclusions 
and recommen^jations of the Task Forqj^in terms of 
the seven principles of ^phool finance, dnd two 
practical coRsiderations —adequacy of funding and 
reducing the coinplexlty of thb funding program. 
Some recommendations, of course, have appli9ation 



\ 



to several principles buUi>' di^cu'ssion [Durposes they 
have been placed under the principle which seems of 
primary concern. The fact that a' large number of 
recommendations fall under some principles. anci 
relatively few fall under others does not necessarily 
imply that any one principle is of le^^r importance. 



Principle 1. Educational Equality and Financial Equity 

An Alberta schtrtil finance plarv5hould have as its prime objectives: 
a. the equalization of educational opportunity, and 
b. fiscal equalization, insofar as it is compatible with equalization of educational 

opportunity. 



Part (^) of this first principle, ''equalization o?V^ 
educationatixkpportunjty." refers to the concept that 
each child should have equal access to an 
instructional program suitable to his or her learning 
potentiaLand that instructional programs should be 
of similar quality and depth from one school system 
to the n^xt. This does not necessarily mean equal 
dollars lUer pupil nor equal dollars per program. It 
mean^ that a school finance- plan should not favor 
one child at the expense of another nor deny any 
child an opportunity available to another. 

Part (b), "fiscal equalization." implies that 
provincial funding policies must take into account the 
ability of the local jurisdiction to raise revenue for 
services, and ^he relative cost of providing the \ 
services In that jurisdiction. Alberta's Supplementary 
Requisition Equalization Grant an£t>4o^ome extent, 
the basic per pupil support of; the School Foundation 
Program Fund are examples of efforts to neutralize 
the effects o\f factors beyond the control of local 
authorities vvhich cause differences in real resources 
o^ervlce levels. As well. Alberta Education has 
est§bllshed riirmerous special- grahts for this purpose. 

EducatorsWe uncertain as to whether equal 
opportunity for\schooling is being realized because 
.they have diffici^lty in defining the minimum 
acceptable educi^tional program to which every child 
is entitled. The philosophical question, "What is basic 
education?'' can tie answered only through 
consensus among\various Interest groups, and 
consensus is difficult in our pluralistic society. As 
well, the highly valued autonomy of local school 



jurisdictions may interfere with consensus. Even( if 
basic education can be defined satisfactorily today, 
the term continues to tak^ on new meanings as 
society's views change over time. 

However, most authorities on educational finance 
would agree that an equitable finance plan has 
essentially threi^ (Components: minimum aid, ^ 
equalization aTcl. and categorical aid. "Minimum aid", ^ 
an adequate "foundation level" of funding distributed ^ 
to school systems on a common unit of need (such 
as per pupil), is intended to provide a minimum level 
of schooling for all students. "Equalization aid" and 
"categorical aid" refer to additional, differentiated 
financial support which is based on special local 
factors such as variations in local wealth or the \ 
number of handicapped pupils living in a jurisdiction. 

As stated in Principle!, if cornflict occurs 
between the goals of "equal opportunity for < 
schooling" and "fiscal equalization," equal 
opportunity takes precedence. Ror example, a school 
jurisdiction may need to spend, more than the 
average amount per pupil to ensure equal . ' 
opportunity If the pupils have special needs, 

Principle 1 is not Intended to force all school 
jurisdictions to be the same,/ For example, ^boards 
have the right to use additional Ipcal funds for 
enrichment or innovation (see principle 7), and the 
province does not compel sparsely populated regions 
to offer the same wide range of curricular programs 
as large city schools. 
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EQUAL, OPPORTUNITY:, ' 

PROVIDING FOR 

SPECIAL PROGRAM NEEDS 

Through various form^ of provincial fundirra, the 
Alberta school finance plan strives to' fulfil! the goal 
of equal opportunity for schooling. The Task Fq'ce 
addressed three specific problems related to equal 
opportunity — special education for handicapped 
children^ industrial eduQation/work experience/ 
business education programs, and the limited school 
programs offered by some school jurisdictions. 



Special Education 



Jssues. To an increasing extent, Alberta school 

boards face growing demands to provide programs 

and services which at one time would have^een 

regarded as beyond the responsibilities of the . 

educational coinmunity. The Minister of Education 

further substantiated this responsibility when he 

stated to trustees in 1980 that all children are the 

educational responsibility of school boards except 

for children requiring care for 24 hours a day. 

* • r 
. Findings. Ip some cases the education budget 

now finances programs hitherto provided by other 

departments.'^Some of these programs, especially 

those for severely disabled children (number 3 

below), cost $20,000 per student, and 15 to 20% of 

that amount is a local responsibility. 

The 1982 funding system for special education in 
Alberta is based on teaching positions for the 
operation of special education classes. Special 
Education Tea*ching Position Grants fall into three 
categories: • 



1. 



2. 



Educable mentally retarded, learning 
disabled, behaviorally disabled or resource 
room ($15,060 per approved teaching . 
position); 

Trainable mentally retarded, institutional or 
homebound ($19,420 per approved teaching 
position); and , 



/ 3. ' Seyerely learning disabled, harct of hearing, 
low vision, speech disorders orispecified 
special school ($20,730 per approved 
' teaching position). ^ 

Where special education pupils ^ire in a program 
unit for blind, deaf, or dependent multiple ' 
handicapped children, provincial support is paid 
according to pupil enrolment rather than by category^ 
of teaching position. This support js limited to eitherC'^ 
the actual cost of operating the program unit or the' ' 
per pupil grant, whichever is less. The Learning 
Disabilities Fund, which is a'dministered'separately 
from special education funding, provides provincial 
support for the diagnosis of,p^rceptual and learning 
disorders on a universal per elementary pupil basis.^ • 

The many differerit forms and categories of 
special education funding mechanisms create 
confusion. Jhere are also waiting lists for admission 
to programs, particularly in programs for the 
moderately handicapped. • ^ 

Conclusions. Since the local responsibility for 
fundmg special education programs is a great 
expense compared to the average local cost of * , 
educating a child, there is a need for local access to a 
broader financial resource base. Also, the prdvince 
could reduce "red tape" by simplifying regulations for 
special education funding. Local autonomy could 
also be increased through simpler per pupil grants 
and fewer regulations, which would make possible a 
variety of program delivery approaches. 
L^fi 

'One notable exception is the Grande Prairie region 
(Zone 1), where Alberta Education staff provide ^ 
diagnostic services. 



Table 2 " * 

Proposed Special Education Program Levels and 
^ Associated Categories of Handicap 

(Early Childnood Services through Grade 12) 

Special Education Program Level I 

a) Educable Mentally Handicapped ^ " 

b) Learning Disabled 

c) Behaviorafly Disabled 

(Socially Maladjusted) . 
- d) Speech Disorders 
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Special Edocation Program -5- Level II 

a) Trainable Mentally Handicapped 

b) Severely Learning Disabled 

c) Severely Behaviorally Disabfecl 

(Emotionally Disturbed) 

d) * Hard of Hearing fJHearIng Impaired) 
,e) Low Vision (Visually [rTipaired) • 

f) Physically Handicapped 

g) Health Impaired 



Special Education Program — Level III 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



Blind (Legally) 
Deaf (Clinically) 
Dependent Handicapped 
Multiple Handicapped * 



ICIAL E'DUCAJION 

A shxmJified special education funding 
program^hould be introduced to reduce 
disparitieAamong jurisdictions, reduce^ 
administratis complexity, eliminate the Special 
Education Teaciiing Position funding metiiod, 
and promote local autonomy in developing and 
using a wide variety of program delivery 
approaches (see Table 2). ^ 

Specifically, the special education funding 
program should: 

•♦a) Provide a common per pupil means of 
. payment based^on three categories of 
handicap for both Early Childhood 
Services and Grades 1 to 12: Level I 
(rhpderate). Level II (severe), and Level 
Nl. (very severe).' 

b) Improve provincial financial support 
percef)tages for handicapped pupils so 
that average local costs for 

^ handicapped pupils in various 

categories are no higher than for other 
pupils in that jurisdiction. * ^ 

c) Reduce waiting lists by increasing the 
Lumbers of handicapped children 

^served (over a three-year period). 



^ d) Continue toptilize the Program Unit 
Grant for the most severely 
handicapped children. 

Note: This recommendation recbgnizes^t hat 
local property taxes, are often- inadequate /or^ 
covering th^ substantial costs which can be • 
involved in providing for the needs of severely < 
handicapped children. ' ' ' 



Industrial Education, 
Work Experience, and 
Business Education Costs 

Findings, Senior hig'h schoal industrial 
education programs arg very expensive because* 
of the high costs of maintaining and repairing 
equipment, the costs of expendable materials 
for learning services, and'ihe srftaller class sizes 
involved. Work experience programs incut' dxtra 
costs because, in order to offer this program, 
the school jurisdiction must hire a teacher ' 
'.coordinator. A coordinator Cannot adequately 
handle more \jf\an 70 students per year, whereas 
a regular senior high school teacher usually 
deals with about 150 students per year. The 
coordinator also incurs car expenses or 
transportation costs in setting up and visiting 
job sites. Business education courses requira 
extra funds to buy current equipment, ^ 
especially word processors and 
microconnputers. 

High school vocational courses are^ 
currently funded (p982) at the rate of $36.80 per 
credit, while industrial education, work 1 
experience, and business education courses 
receive no special funding. Al^^since soml^-^ 
school jurisdictions offer many more courses in ^ 
iCidu3trial education, work experience, and 
business eduoation than others, there are """"^ 
marked cost differences among jurisdictions. 



2. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, ^ 
WORK EXPERIENCE. AND^ 
BUSINESS EDUCATION COSTS 

~^ New funding initiatives for industrial, worf< 
experience, and business education shoi^ld be 
^introduced to: 
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a) 



b) 



c) 



Fund Industrial Education 10, 20, and 
30 courses at one-half the rate^per 
credit of vocational courses. 



r 



Fund Work Expefience 75, 25, and 35 ' 
courses at one-half the rate per credit of 
vocational courses. 



Create a capital funding program to 
update equipment for business 
education. •* 



Note: This f binding pro 'gr^, which would 
be similar to tT^'ihree yea/vocational 
Equipment Upgrading Prpject component of 
the Building Quality Restoration Program, 
would involve $15 million over a three-year 
period on a 50/50 matching basis; that is, for 
every dollar the school jurisdiction provided, the 
province would pay a dollar. The T^sk Force 
does not wish to propose the method by which 
the provincial funds should be provided, 
regarding that as an admlriistrative concern. 



Conclusions. Investigation cOnfirnned that 
present school funding was not the nnost significant 
factor In deternnining the educa^ional-prograrn 
offerings in the ten'school jurisdictions. Although 
superintfendents of snnall schools or'snriall 
jurisdictions strongly expressed a desire to continue 
receiving the SrfiaH School Assistance Grant, they 
did not want new funding provisiqns that would 
unduly increase adminizlrative time and effort. ' ' 
Significant changes inpchOol funding would not \ 
likely result in significant changes in the educational 
programs in these jurisdictionS;because of parental 
preferences and the geographicand demographic 
conditions involved. Similarly, the tradiTtonal means 
for increasing or improving the ejJucational program 
in these school jurisdictiohs, such as school plosures 
and consolidation, would not achieve results without ^ 
developing strong negative community reaction. 

Recommendations. The Task Fprce did not make 
any recommendations about schools offering limited 
programs but later made two recommendatio?)^ 
regarding the>Small School Assistance Grant 
(see p. 18). ^ - 



Limited School Programs 

issues. The Task Force examined school 
jurisdictions offering limited programs; that is, some 
or all of trte schools in these districts offer a greatly 
restricted number and variety of courses^Often these 
district,s have only one school With low pupil 
enrolment, multi-grade organization, and/or wide, 
geographical dispersion of pupils. 

. Findings. The Task Force examined program 
offerings^ ten school jurisdictions of this type and 
found that variations in program offerings between 
these ten jurisdictions and other Alberta school 
. jurisdictions were^duQ'^'m'ainly^o parental and 
commun1*ty preference for small loca|>schools. These 
programs were long established; there had been no 
significant program changes since 1978j-79,, and no 
changes were predicted for the near future. All 
jurisdictions were offering at leastThe minimum 
program prescribed by Alberta Ed'ucation, and they 
all indicated strong local support for the status qUo. 
Some program. areas such as creative and practical 
arts and second language instruction had severe 
limitations, but the connmunity accepted these 
limitations without complaint or fconcern. 
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FINANCIAL EOUITY ^ 

The Alberta school finance.plan currently 
prov'ides several types of funding which partially 
comp^sate {ot variations ifi wealth among local, 
school jurisdictions, but in some cases the total 
amount of money distributed through various grants 
might be raised to a more adequate level. Therefore, 
a number of the Task Force recoi^imendations on 
financial equity are directed towards improving 
present fUpding approacJ\es and/or providing 
additional funding for special needs. 

Subjects which are primarily related to financial 
equity among schpbl jdrisdictions include small 
schools and' small jurisdictions, declining enrolments, 
the Supplementary Requisition Equalization Grant, 
regional education price indices, costs of^chool 
personnel, teacher inservice. costs, and population * 
density. However, the major topic with regard to 
financial equity is appropriate shares for local and 
, provinciaffunding of total educational costs. 
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Financial Equity: 
Local/Provincial Cost Sliaring 

sHARES^ OF TOTAL Schooling costs 



Jssues: Of all thQ issues associated with school 
financing in Alberta today, none is rriore provo.^ative 
than'what constitutes fair local and provincial shares 
of the total cdsts of lop^I school boards. Is the 
contribution tlyough provincial grants satisfactory i 
- when local school taxes have increased so markedly 
during the past few years? 

if/the local school supplementa\y requisition is"* 
used as^ measjjre of the local contribution to 
* schooling costs, then^for all Alberta\^hool 
jurisdictions betwe.en 1975 and 1^981 the local share 
has increased from almost 18% to approximately 
30%. In dollar terms, local supplementary requisitions 
have more than tripled so that in 1981 the^^ totalled 
^bout $370 million, and the estimated figure fdr 1982 
Is about, $474 million. 



Alberta's municiiQal^governments have begun to 
express: ajarm over rising school requisitions. The""^ 
last six Alberta Urban Munfcipalities Association 
conventions ti/a^^assed resolutions on reducing 
school requisitions, and the jnunicipalities 
themselves have argued that costs of education are' 
^bfein^ borne increasingly by local property taxpayersi^ 

Several of thfe principles of school finance are 
involved hiere. If school boards continue rely . 
increasingly on lo^al revenu.e sburces, tneri the 
financial equity inherent in the Alberta school finance 
plan and the equal opportunities for schoc^ling 
implied by the plan will continue to decrease. 
Through use of lotal tax proceeds, wealthier school 
juriydicyons wHI be able to. provide rnore school 
pi;<5grams than poorer school jurisdictions, and in 
poorer jurisdrctions the tax levels will become a 
burden. On the other hand, if the province's share 
becomes unduly large, the autonomy of local school . 
bq&rds^miqhYbe t^rf&atenecl. The key is to strike the 
proper balarice-detween the two^objectives of 
financi.al equity and local school board autonomy. 

To date, the province has' not stated explicitly 
yvhat Its share of total school costs ought to be or Is 
intended to be. However, what the provirrcral share 
actually turns^^t to |De" in any year is defined In the 



final'instafjpe by local sc/iool- boards themselves. 
What total school costs ara^hat is, what school 
boards evehtually spend) i&a^ermineci by tfie school 
boards and their communities ;alone. The province 
sets no real limits on school board spending. The 
* j:urrent controls apply only to what a school boird 
can rai^e through, local supplementary requisitions. 
Even then, current prqvincial limits on requisitions 
can be waived locally through the passage of a 
school board by-law, (If ratepayer petitions oppose 
the proposed tax increases, the school bo'^cd must' 
obtain approval of the b/-lavy by .plebiscite.)^ 

Th© province could specify its final share' of total 
school.costs In advance, either by: * * 

1. Accurately fore(^astlrig total school b.oard 
. , • spending and then fixing Its own budget 

accordingly, or 

2. Setting its own budget and therf'limiting local 
school bo^rd spending to the level which 
results Irj^ithe targeted provincial share. 

The second approach would not be acceptable 
' to school boards, singe it implies the imposition of 
strict provi-ncial limits on school-board spending. 
Similarly, the province, would not likely favor the first 
^approach which implies that school boards in effect 
^define the provincial education budget. x 

•^"^ The situation presents a dilemma: how can the' 
school finance art:a»§ements ensure that the • 
province bears its fair share of total school costs, " 
^ without uridue restriction on local school board ^' ^ 
spending and acknowledging the right of.the / 
province to set its own education budget?' 

Conclusions. Since school boards themselves 
determine what they spend, the province cannot set 
it§ share of total school board expenditure as a target 
to be precisely achieved every year. Instead, the Task 
Force believes that the province should set a*goal * . 
towar9s which it will, strive from year to year In some 
yeats the target may not be. reached; in others, It may 



/be exceeded. 



In 1982* Alberta, only 19 out of ISS^school boards will 
requisition to jhe maximum permitted under the 
regulations, and no public votes ha\/e been held on 
requisition by-laws during the past three years. Clearly, 
the Regulati9ns Limiting Requisitions do not effectively 
limit schoof'board requisitions. 
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Figure 3 Provincial and Local Shares of Total School Costs ^ 




3: LOCAL/ PROViNClAL SHARES OF 
JOTAL SCHOOLING COSTS 

The provincial share of total schooling costs 
^ should be targeted toward.^ providing an 
hverage of itpproximately 85% of, the total 
expenditurefof all school boards in the 
provincQ, leaving-'an average of approxinjately 
15% to be rais.ed by local supplementary ' , 
requisitions. ' % 6 

i) This recbmmendatiory refers to average 
support. Some scfiool jurisdictions 
might receive more or less than 85% 
• ^ support: depending on local decision- 
making. local wealth, and' other relevant 

} circumstances provided for in the 



grants systems. 



ii) 



1 



Hi) 



This statement of local/provincial cost 
sharing treats the proceeds from the 
School Foundation Program Fund levy . 
as part of the provincial contribution to 
fiQaricial support. • 

The 15% local share should be achieved 
as soon as possible. 



DISTRIBUTION OF ASSESSMENT: 
A RELATED ISSUE 

The capacity of a school jurisdiction to bear its 
fair share of total schooling costs depends in large 
part on its local assessment base. In recent years 
Alberta has made legislative changes to ensure a^ 
fairer distribution of commercial and industrial 
assessment between public and separate school 
jurisdictions. Under these changes, where the 
• religious affiliation of a corporation is indeterminate, 
(or undeclared), the assessed property valuation of 
that corporation is divided between the public and 
separate school jurisdictions on the basis of pupil 
enrolments. The result, in general, has beeh the ' 
enlargement of the assessment bases for separate 
school jurisdictions. ' 

On the other hand, wl^ere religious affiliation of a 
residential property owner is undetermined, that . 
owner's assessed property valuation is credited in full 



to the local public school jurisdiction. It may be that 

undeclared residential asse§sfrient should be shared 

between public anctseparate school juYisdictipns on 

the basis of pupil enrolment, as is nowjlpne for 

undeclared corporate assessment. 

' . ' r\\ ' / 

The Task Force also not6d considerabft^^hatton 



across the province ih'the, size of local commercial^ 
and industrial assessment bases. Financial equity ^ 
might be better served if all school jurisdictions had 
access to these substantial revenue sources. 



4. and 5. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSESSl^ENT 

4, Provincial authorities'should pursue the 
objective of equitable distribution of tax 
assessment in all future revisions'to legislation 
governing distribution of property taxes to 
support educational puri:)Osr'^. 

5. The province shoulc ' conduct a study to 
determine the feasibility c ansferringrfrom 
local to provincial, contrc 
non-residential tax asse 
■purposes, for redistribi^iw^ 



? total 
' for school tax 
9 per pupil biasis. 



Notes on Redomrnendatiou ff5: 

i) Non-residential tax assessment is the 
• assessment on industrial and ^ 

commercial property upon which the 
supplementary requisition is levied. 

ii) The TasK Force notes that 
constitutional problems would be 
involved in such a change because in 
Alberta the separate school 
jurisdictions' access to this tax revenue\' 
is grounded in the statute, law of the 
province and the constitution of 
^Canada. 



COST SHARE: 

FOUR ?VETERNATIVE FORMULAE 

Issues. As noted above, the provincial share of 
total schooling costs depends firstly'on what the 
province sets as its education budget (grants to 
schools portion) and subsequently on what school 
boards choose to spend. 
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The Task Force s mandate was to consider not 
only how to improve the current school finance 
grants and granting systems, bbtalso whether there 
mi^ght be better alternatives to the approaches 
currently employed in Alberta for distributing 
provincial grant rinonies. 

iFmdings. Over the past 75 years, central funding 
agenciesin North America have used four classic 
cost-sharing formulae to distribute financial 
resources fairly among constituent school 
jurisdictions. The central aid provided through these , 
cost-sharing formulae is of essentially three types. 
"Minimum aid" is issued universally to all 
jurisdictions, usually on a flat-grant basis, in order to 
assist local authorities in providing some basic level 
of schooling services. "Equalization aid" is 
customarily (Resigned to offset, in whole or in part, * 
undue differences among school jurisdictions in their 
local ability to pay (that is, their local wealth or their 
capacity to raise local revenues). "Categorical aid" is 
intended to assist local school jurisdictions in 
providing special programs, either programs that the 
central funding agency wishes all school jurisdictions 
to provide or programs that local school-jurisdictions 
must- provide for students with special educational 
needs. The four cost-sharing formulae, called 
minimum foundation, guaranteed tax base, 
. percentage equalizing, and (more recently) district 
povyer equalizing formulae, have two basic features 
In common: 

1. They base the grants to which school 
jurisdictions are entitled directly on local 
school jurisdiction expenditures, and 

2 They scale grants in relation to local school 
jurisdiction wealth; generally, the (relatively) 
richer a school jurisdiction, the less the unit 
grant to which it is entitled. 

Many elenients of these four ^(aditional 
approaches to tost-sharing have already been 
incorporated inp Alberta's school finance 
arrangements. A'he equivalent of "minimum aid" is ' 
provided through the School Foundation Program 
Fund. Each school jurisdiction qualifies for a flat per 
pupil amount for every student enroled in its schools. 
.This instruction grant-amount does not vary across 
the province and bears no relation to relative local 
wealth of the school jurisdiction. "Equalization aid" is 
provided for under the School Grants Regulations, in 
the form of the Supplementary Requisition 



Equalization Grant. Any schooiHurisdiction's 
. entitlement to aid under the Supplementary 
Requisition Equalization GranHs determined 
according to relative local wealth (measured in terms 
of equalized assessed property evaluation per pupil) 
and relative local tax effort (local supplementary 
requisition rate). The School Grants Regulations also 
provide "cafegoricaj aid" in the form of Learning 
Disabilities Fund grants, the EducationaJ . 
Opportunities Fund, and a host of speciateducation 
provisions. ^ ^ - 

The Task Force reviewed the implications of 
implementing the four classic cost-sharing formulae 
in Alberta. Each of the alternative cost-sharing 
approaches is more complex than Alberta's current 
arrangements. Also, because school jurisdictions 
have marked variations in size, wealth, and program 
. scope, none of these approaches could be 
implemented in-Alberta without restriction or 
qualification, such as regulating minimum and 
maximum grants. All four approaches emphasize 
only the cost or expenditures aspects of school 
financing at-a time when there appears to be growing 
concern over educational programs (which underlie 
cost arid expenditures). And finally, under the classic 
cost-sharing approaches (in their pure form), 
provincial grants are scaled only to relative local 
•wealth, whereas any sound basic support scheme 
should also account for other factors such as size' 
and different mixes of pupil needs. . '' 

«» 

Conclusions. On the basis of its findings the Task 
Force concludes that: 

There appear to be no outstanding advantages to 
any of the four classic cost-sharing formulae 
when compared with current funding 
''^arrangements In Alberta. 

In summary, the Task Force 'has concluded that 
Alberta's current funding arrangements provide for 
the special school jurisdiction circumstances of size, 
wealth and educational need. The province 
accommodates variations in: size (economies of * 
scale and Jnter-jurisdictional differences in overhead 
costs), through the basic support provisions of the 
* School Foundation Program Fund and specific 
support provisions such as the Small School 
Assistance Grant and the Small School Jurisdiction 
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■Grant; wealth, through the Supplementary 
Requisition Equalization Grant; and educational 
need, through categorical aid and Special Education 
Teaching Position grants, the Learning Disabilities 
Fund and the Educational Opportunities Fund. 

However, al^ough the School Grants 
Regulations allow for distribution of grant monies to 
reflect special local circumstances, in some cases the 
total amount of money distributed through various 
grants is inadequate. The Task Force suggests 
improvements in four grants in particular: the Small 
School Assistance Grant, the Small School 
Jurisdiction Grant, the Declining Enrolment Grant, 
and the Supplementary Requisition Equalization 
Grant. 



Financial Equity: Providing for 
Special Financial Needs 

SMALL SCHOOLS AND 
SMALL JURISDICTIONS 



Present Grants. These grants partially 
compensate for the higher per pupil costs 
experienced where pupil enrolments are low. 

The Small School Assistance Grant (SSAG), 
implemente j iri 1974, assists school jurisdictions 
having fewer than 6000 pupils and one or more small 
schools. However, in order not to encourage the 
continuation of unnecessarily small schools, the 
grant support level is low, and the compensation 
decreases below a peak for each of three divisions: 
elementary, junior high, and senior high. In 
elementary schools, for example, the compensation 
ranges from zero at 20 students per grade to a peak 
at 10 students per grade and drops down towards 
zero again as the number of students per grade 
decreases belovy 10. ' 

The Small School Jurisdiction Grant (SSJG). 
which provides assistance to school jurisdictions 
serving fewec than 1500 pupils, ranges from a low of 
$22 for districts having 1499 pupils to a peak of 
$22,500 for districts of 500 pupils. Below an 
enrolment of 500 pupils the grant gradually drops 
down to zero. 

Findings. The Task Fprce examined the extent to 



which small schools and small jurisdictions in the 
province of Alberta are being compensated for their 
high per pupil operational costs, as compared to 
other schools and jurisdictions.' 

In 1981 the average operating costs for small 
elementary schools were $638 more per pupil than 
the provincial average per elementary school pupil 
expenditure. The Small School Assistance Grant 
provided additional compensation to these small 
school,s at an average of $122 per pupil in 1?81. 
Similar circumstances prevailed for junior rii jd senior 
high schools. . ;* 

Small jurisdictions wl/h an eligible enrolment 
count of less than 500 had average operating costs of 
$62 more per pupil. than the provincial average per 
pupil operating costs, for 1980. (The SmaN School 
Jurisdiction Grant partially compensated at an 
average of $41 per pupil.) Small jurisdictions with an 
eligible enrolment count of 500 to 999 had average 
operating costs of $308 more per pupil than the 
provincial average per pupil operating costs for 1980. 
(The Small School Jurisdiction Grant partially 
compensated at an average of $21 per pupil.) 

Surprisingly, "small jurisdictions with an eligible 
count of 1000 to 1499 had average operating costs of 
$248 less per pupil than the provincial average per 
pupil operating costs for 1980. (The Small School 
Jurisdiction Grant still compensated at an average of 
$5 per pupil.) 

Issues. The Task Force agreed with the principle 
behind the Small School Assistance Grant but 
reviewed some problems related to its range. For 
example, school authorities in the sparsely populated 
"eastern corridor" region of Alberta had reported that 
if schools having fewer than 10 pupils per 
(elementary) grade could hav^ the same grants as ' 
other small schools, they could.hire a part-time 
teacher or aide to help with multi-grade situations. - 
However, schooling costs in the smallest schools are 
Jrf'ordinately high due to the low pupil-teacher ratio, 
arid it is extremely difficult to meet instructional 
requirements in these multi-grade situations. For 
pupils in such circumstances, correspondence 
lessons f^robably would be a reasonable alternative. 
The Task' Force observed that the number of small 
schools is increasing for two main reasons — 
declining population In rural areas and increasing 
numbers of Hutterian schools, which tend to be very 
small. 
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In their discussion of the Snnall School 
Jurisdiction Grant, Task Force nnennbers noted that 
school jurisdictions serving 1000-1499 pupils have 
unexpectedly lower per pupil costs than jurisdictions 
of any other size. 

Conclusidns. Despite the high costs of operating 
snnall schools, the Snnall School Assistance Grant 
should neither penalize nor reward exceptionally 
snnall schools. Regarding the Snnall School. 
Jurisdiction Grant, jurisdictions serving?Qver 1000 
pupils do not appear to require speciaPs^pport. 



6. SMALL SCHOOLS AND^ . 
SMALL JURISDICTIONS 

Ci 

The Small School Assistance and Small 
School Jurisdiction Grants should be continued 
with the following provisions: 

a) That the peak grants under the Small 
School Assistance Grant for each of the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
categories also be applied for 
enrolments below the peak. 

b) That the Small School Jurisdiction 
i Grant be continued only for 

\ ^ jurisdictions with fewer than 1000 
I students. 



DECLINING ENROLMENTS 

The Task Force acknowledges that financial 
problenns nnay exist in schools experiencing' 
^ declining enrolnnents. The current Declining 
Enrolnnent Grant (DEG), implemented 'in 1975, 
provides school jurisdictions with a one-year 
adjustment period as they make an e*ffort to reduce 
expenditures to match the declining provincial 
revenue which results from declining enrolment. 
(This decline in revenue occurs because a number of 
provincial grants are paid on a per pupil basis.) The 
Declining Enrolment Grant varies according to 
jurisdiction size and number of pupils lost, with 
declines below 1% being ineligible. . • 

Findings. A number of difficulties occur in 
conjunction with declining enrolments. School 
jurisdictions experiencing declining enrolments 
cannot adjust expenditures downward immediately, 
while School Foundation Program Fund per pupil 
grants are reduced immediately. 
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In general, the smaller the jurisdiction as 
measured by total enrolment, the greater the 
difficulty in adjusting expenditure downward to 
match declining enrolment revenue losses. Some 
jurisdictions do not adjust at all, and some 
jurisdictions increase real expenditures in the face of 
declining enrolfpent revenue losses. Finally, 
jurisdictions With enrolment declines below 1% 
annually expeHenceas much difficulty adjusting 
expenditures^downward as do those with declines 
above 1%. 

The Task Force noted that relative wealth of 
school jurisdictions is not a factor in the present 
declining enrolment funding formula; the Declining 
Enrolment Grant partially and temporarily • 
compensates for revenue loss caused by declining 
enrolment, regardless of jurisdiction wealth. Also, the . 
Declining EnrolmentGrant does not apply when 
redrawing of jurisdidipnal boundaries results in loss 
of pupils. 

Conclusion. The present Declining Enrolment 
Grant appears to meet the average school 
jurisdiction's requirements in the one-year 
transitional or adjustment period, but small declines, 
especially in small jurisdictions, are not provided for! 



7. DECLINING ENROLMENTS 
The Declining Enrolment Grant: 

a ) Should be maintained at current levels, 
plus inflation. 

b) Should be amended to remove the 1% 
grant cut-off level, at least for small 

» jurisdictions having fewer than 2250 
pupils. 



, SUPPLEMENTARY REQUISITION 
EQUALIZATION GRANT 

The Supplementary Requisition Equalization 
Grant extends the equalization principle of the 
School Foundation Program Fund to the local 
supplementary requisition by adding what is called a 
l^guaranteed yield" component. In 1982 the 
Supplementary Requisition Equalization Grant 
guarantees a per pupil yield of abo.ut 62%^of the 
average province-wide per pupil yield. Tnfs "average 
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yield" is calculated by dividing the total amount of tax 
revenue requisitioned by all school jurisdictions in 
the province'by the number of pupils resident in all 
school jurisdictions. 

-"-^ * 

The 1981 average province-wide per pupil yield 
from supplementary requisitions was $901. In 1981 
thg Supplementary Requisition Equalization Grant 
guaranteed-$552 per pupil or about 62% of the 
province-wide ayer'age yield. In 1982 the province- 
wide average yield is estimated at $1 130 per pupil. 
Since the 62% ratio was maintained in'l982, the 
Supplementary Requisition Equalization Grant 
currently guarantees a per pupil yield of $700. 

Without the Supplementary Requisition 
Equalization Grant, taxpayers in poorer jurisdictions 
would face higherptes of taxation if they attempted 
to maintain educational services equivalent to those 
* in wealthier jurisdictions. Increasing this grant to 
provide the province-wide average yield, instead of 
the present 62% of the average, would enable poorer 
jurisdictions to improve school programs. Increased 
financial capacity of poorer school jurisdictions 
would also tend to equalize taxpayer effort. 



8. SUPPLEMENTARY REQUISITION 
EQUALIZATION GRANT 

The Supplementary Requisition 
Equalization Grant should be increased to 
provide 100% of the province-wide average 
yield. 



REGIONAL EDUCATION PRICE INDICES 

Issues. School finance arrangements in Alberta 
take into account some of the most significant 
differences in costs to local school jurisdictions of 
providing necessary schooling services to their 
pupils. Increases in funding through grants as 
suggested above should-make school finance , 
arrangements at least as sound as they were when 
these grants were originally introduced. One factor is 
not accounted for explicitly — differences in the 
prices of goods and services which local school 
jurisdictions must purchase to educate students. In 
other words, are there systematic, persistent 
variations across the province in the real purchasing 
power of Alberta school boards? If so. should school 
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finance arrangements in this province make explicit 
provision for these variations? 

Alberta Education first developed the provjnce- 
wide Education Price Index (EPI) in 1971 in support 
of the activities of the 1972 Minister's Advisory ^ 
Committee on School Finance. Since that time, the 
province-wide index has been revised in 1978 and 
1980. The Task Force reviewed the feasibility of using 
a ^imilar approach to measuring differences in the 
prices of educational goods and services, but on a 
regional basis. They tried to establish whether there ■ 

rare any marked variations in real purchasing power 
from one region of Alberta to another. More 
i importantly, the Task Force wished to determine 
whether a regionalized education price index could 
be used to adjust provincial grants from region to 
• ' region to account for local price differences, 

including regional costs of teachers' salaries, salaries 
for non-certificated staff, and utilities costs. 

Findings. The Task Force found that educational 
prices, as measured by the 1980 regional price 
indices, do appear to vary across the province. 
According to the overall Education Price Index 
(Calgary = 100, 1980). the lowest education prices 
prevail in the south, with the highest prices in 
northeastern Ajberta. with cjifference of about 4% 
overall. The one area of the province where popular 
opinion holds that education prices are the greatest 
— the northwest — reflects prices only slightly higher 
overall than those in the south. Either the overall 
regional indices are wrong, or popular opinion is 
unsupported. 

Perhaps the key lies in the subindices of the 
Education Price Index: Inslruction. Administration. 
Plant Operation and Maintenance, Transportation, 
and Debt Service. According to the subindices. 
northwestern Alberta faces the highest transportation 
prices and the third highest plant operation and 
maintenance prices in the province. At the same time, 
the region faces the l9west pricey in the instruction 
and administration categories. The combined effect 
. , for the northwest is to produce an overall e'ducation 
price index lower than what most people wowld 
expect, and which, masks more marked differences at ' 
the subindex (such a^^ transportation) level. / 

Conclusions. The challenge for the school ^ 
finance policy-maker is to decide whether the 
regional price differences — if the results of the 
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pricing study are judged to be accurate — should be 
compensated for, at least to a degree, by modifying 
on a -regional basis grants payments to school 
jurisdictions experiencing the effects of prices higher 
than the provincial average. The Task Force 
concludes that modifying payments to school 
system^ on the basis of the overall regional price 
index would be inadvisable because there are serious 
questions about the validity of the data upon which 
the preliminary results are based. Furthermore, 
grants adjustments based on overall price differences 
in regions would not compensate those schooj 
jurisdictions facing higher prices in some budget 
areas (such as transportation) biit with a low price 
index overall. 



9. REGIONAL EDUCATION PRICE INDICES 

Provincial funding arrangements should not 
be changed to provide explicitly for adjustment 
of provincial aid on the basis of regional 
education price indices. 



PUPIL GRANT WEIGHTING FACTORis 

The Task Force reviewed the relative weights of 
per pupil instruction grants. Presently (1982) the 
School Foundation -Program Fund uses weightings of 
1.0 for elementary students, 1.05 for junior hig^i 
school students, and 1.20 for senior high school - 
students. These weightings are based on higher 
costs at the junior and senior high school levels due 
to the more varied programs, costlier instructional 
materials, and more highly paid teachers (because of 
the tendency of school boards to employ more 
experienced and highly trained teachers at the 
secondary school level). . 

The intent of the change in the weighting factors 
following 1973 was to encourage relatively more 
spending at the lower grade levels, as well as to 
reflect actual expenditure patterns to some extent. 
Since 1978, not only have grant weighting factors 
remained unchanged, but actual per pupil instruction 
spending patterns have stayed the same; junior high 
per pupil spending has been 5% higher than 
elementary per pupil spending; senior high, 14% 
higher. 

The Task Force is of the view that there may be 
some advantage in simplifying the instruction grants 



weighting system, by equating the junior high and 
senior high weighting factors. 



10. PUPIL GRAt!jT WEIGHTING FACTORS 

The per pupil weights in the School 
Foundation Program Fund grants, Part A, 
should be set at 1.0 for elementary students 
(Grades 1 to 6) and 1.1 for junior and senior 
high students (Grades 7 to 12). 



TEACHER INSERVICE EDUCATION COSTS 

/' 

Up to 1982, inservice has been a matter between 
employer and employee, but the province has 
provided some Alberta Educati'on staff assistance 
and materials. The province provided $2.8 miihon for 
inservice related to the revised social studies, 
prograrh and is presently examining a proposal for 
inservice in the new computer technology project. 

The Task Force reviewed a proposal from the 
Tripartite Committee on Inservice Educatipn. This 
Committee — which had representatives from 
Alberta Education, the Alberta School Trustees' 
Association an^l The Alberta Teachers' Association , - 
— proposed that when any new or revised curricular 
program is developed, provision should be made for 
putting the new or revised program in place. There 
should be a plan for inservice education of teachers 
and also funding for the costs incurred. Provincial 
and local authorities should share the financial 
responsibility.for inservice education. The province 
should make a substantial contribution, particularly 
when the province is the source of the curricular 
change. If the province does not support inservice 
costs when it initiates a new program, local school 
jurisdictions face either unanticipated inservice 
expenses or poorly implemented program changes: 
The teachers responsible for delivering new 
curriculum to students are at a disadvantage ff they 
have not had opportunities to familiarize themselves 
with the new program requirements. 

Although the Task Force endorses an expS'nded 
provincial role in funding inservice. particularly when 
new provincially mandated programs are involved, it 
is assumed that teachers will continue to make a 
significant financial contribution to their own 
professional deyelopment. 
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1h TEACHER INSERVICE 

Alberta Education should adopt the model 
for financing insed/^ce education proposed by 
the Tripartite Committee on Inservice Education 
in October 1980. 

Note: The implementation model for the 
revised social studies program, as proposed by 
tne Tripartite Committee, is applicable to other 
new programs, except that the cost factors 
would vary according to the needs of the 
program. 



POPULATION DENSITY 

the Task Force speculated about whether a 
single plan, with special provisions for regions with 
low population density, was the best approach to 
financing education in Alberta. Perhaps it would be • 
better to have two or more plans suited to the 
different demographic conditions and heterogeneous 



environment in Alberta. Believi(Jg that a future 
finance plan might be tailored to the extreme 
variations in population density of school 
jurisdictions in the province, the Task Force 
recommends further study. 



12. POPULATION DENSITY STUDY .* 

The province should undertake the task of 
developing density profiles by jurisdiction, 
clusters of jurisdictions, and student and 
general populations; providing directional 
projections by clasteri of increasing, stable, and 
decreasing enrolments: and identifying potential 
implications for costs and furjpijng. 

Note: This study would deterrpine wfiether 
systematic relationships exist between school 
jurisdiction population density and the 
necessary costs of schooling, and would 
identify <the implications for Alberta's school 
finance arrangements. ^ ' 



Principle 2, Educational Program and School Finance 

An Alberta school finance plan should be designed to achieve an educational 
program which may be defined as the province's educational plan. 



LINKING SCHOOL PROGRAM TO 
A SCHOOL FINANCE PLAN 

I 

This second p/inciple suggests that there should 
be some discernible relatipnship between the school 
programs a school jurisdiction provides or is required 
to provide and what funds the jurisdiction is entitled 
to receive from the province. 

Several grants undep^ the School Grants 
Regulations, such as the Small School Assistance 
Grant, have a relatively clear relationship to the 
school program they are intended to fund. On the 
other hand, how schooFs should make use of money * 
from the School Foundation Program Fund for 
..^^Instructional purposes is less clearly delineated. 
Standards for the provision of human resources tend 
not to be defined. Curriculum requirements vary, v 



Pupil program requirements are well de,fined aljhe 
elementary level, less well defined at the junic/r high , 
level, and characterized by rriuch diversity at jhe 
senior high level. 

As a result of this rather tenuous link between the 
school program and the school finance plan, one 
could argue that the province funds school 
jurisdictions on the general basis of the costs the 
jurisdictions have incurred or might incur. Here 
again, however, there are no distinct or direct 
relationships between provincial revenues (grants^ 
under the School Foundation Program Fund) and 
local costs. * 

Besides the lack of explicit definition of school 
programs in provincial documents such as the 
programs of studies and the Junior-Senior High 
School Handbook, very little information has been 
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available on what programs are actually being 
'Offered in.various regions of the provii^ce. Even less 
information is available on possible reasons for 
.' variations in school programs. The 1975 Minister's 
Advisory Committee on School Finance stated that it 
lacked information on whether or not financial efforts 
designeb to enable all jurisdictions to^ffer a wide 
variety of school subjects had been successful. The 
committee, wishing to discover both what exists and 
what ought to exist, made two recommendations to^ 
. that end: first, that a program services inventory be 
constructed, and second, that the Education Price 
Index be updated yearly. 

School evaluations fijed by Alberta Education 
consultants, and official forms completed by schools, 
report the subjects taught in individual schools and 
compare the scope of programs in different schools 
in terms of subjects taught, numbers of courses 
offered, and instructional time scheduled for specific 
subject areas. This information is of minimal value, 
however, in explaining why variations in school 
program occur. 

There are substantial differences among school 
jurisdictions in terms of curricular program offerings 
at the senior high school level. A 1981 study^ showed 
that the greater the number of senior high school 
students in a jurisdiction, the more extensive the 
school program at all grade levels. There is a 
relationship between how much ^Drogramming is' 
provided and/the kind, of school jurisdiction: public 
school districts, counties, and divisions generally 
provide a more complete program than separate 
school districts. Third, the greater tha proportion of 
local budget spent on transportation^^ the more 
limited the instructional program. T^he fourth / 
important variable is the ratio of grants received 
under the School Grants Regulations to total revenue 
of the jurisdiction. Systems making thfe most use, 
proportionately, of compensatory and other special 
grants tend to have more limited programs. (This^ 
does not mean that the grants are the cause of the 
limited programs; schools would be offering even 
more limited, programs without the grants.) In 
summary, some Alberta school jurisdictions offer a 
great deal more programming (number arid variety of 
courses) for Grades Tfto 12 than other jurisdictions. 
The most variation occurs in senior high school 
vocational, business, and fine arts courses. 

As noted on page 12, the present Task Force 



found)that, even though geography and jurisdictional • 
wealth are factors, some small school jurisdictions in 
Alberta offer limited programs princi|jally because.. 
|55arents and the community prefer a small local 
school to a larger consolidated school. (This choice 
occurs particularly often in the case of Roman 
Cathblic separate school districts.) * 

Issues. In recommending an appropriate school 
- finance planjor Alberta, the Task Force was 
constantly aware that changes in funding would 
likely affect local school programs. Clearly, the 
impact of the school finance plan on the educational 
^ program is a central and fundamental concern; yet 
this concern has proven to be difficult to address. 
There is a lack of information about school 
programs, in part because little research has been 
done, but mainly because in Alberta the school 
program is defined very loosely, and deliberately so, , 
in order that considerable local autonomy may exist. 

The Task Force attempted to define "basic * 
education**' as some core or rrinimum part of the 
school program that the province could fund fully. 
However, what is considered basic today is much 
greater than it was 20 or 30 years ago, and these 
continual changes in public expectations make it 
difficult to permanently define the term "basic 
education". Today, for example, classes for 
handicapped children and vocational education are 
probably considered basic, and tornorrow computer . 

literacy may have the same status. 

y ■ 

Conclusion. Since extensive study and S 
discussion failed to illuminate the issue, the Task • 
Force was unable to arrive at an acceptable definition 
of "basic education" in relation to a financial plan. 

As a consequence of this conclusion, the Task 
Forpe-^ggests an operational definition: the 
pfovincial educational program is what is happening 
m the schools now. It is a functij>n of provincial 
requirements, school board de^res and local 
corhmunity aspirations, geography, and availability of. 
financial resources. Consequently, individual school 
juflsdictions are permitted a great deal of freedom 
and flexibility. ThTe educational plan for Alberta is a 



'Lloyd Symyrozum, "Measuring the Scope and Depth of 
Alberta School Programs, Financing K'12 Schooling in 
Alberta: Stage 1 (Alberta Education, 1981). 
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"multftude of plans." This situation is intentional and 
consistent with the whole history of local autonomy 
in Alberta. While the Task Force did not define "basic 
education" in relation to the school finance plan, it 
did identify an "Alberta educational plan" which is 
variable. After extensive study the Task Force has 
concluded that Principle 2 should be interpreted in 



the light of,what programs the schools arie actually 
offering. The Task Force's recommendations are 
directed towards enhancijig school programs and 
increasing their accessibility for all school 
jurisdictions without ugduly prescribing what these 
programs should be. 



Principle 3. Leadership 

An Alberta school finance plan should provide monies for development grants 
and in support of selected programs over and above the basic level of the plan, 
in order to provide leadership towards the improvement of educational services. 



( , / . 

The third principle, "providing leadership towards 
the improvement of educational services," is 
exemplified by current Alberta Education activities in, 
language immersion, computer technology, and 
energy conservation, as well as various projects 
financed through the Educational Opportunities 
Fund. Such projects provide special funds, usually 
for a short term,, to encourage school jurisdictions to 
experiment and innovate in their school programs. 
This principle focuses o i the province's responsibility 
for charting new directions; it recognizes at th4'same 
time that local school ju risdictions have a similar 
responsibility to innovate. 



Language Imm^rsibn 

Although the Task Force did not study the 
provincial government's leadership role in general, it 
did fake note of an area in which the province has - 
displayed considerable initiative — language 
immersion programs. Language Immersion programs 
are offered at the discretion ofithe local school 
jurisdiction. The province passbs on federal funds for 
French/English bilingual education to local school 
boards and has kept language immersion grants at 



the same level despite the fact that federal funding 
has been cut by one-third. 

Language immersion programs expanded 
* substantially during the 1970s and are currently the 
- fastest growing areas in terms of program 
development and enrolment. At the same time, costs 
per student have been increasing dramatically. For 
example, transportation costs are greater because 
students come from widely dispersed areas; 
accordingly the provincial transportation grant for 
urban students injan'guage programs is $365 per 
student annually instead of the regular urban grant of 
$154 per student. 

Although it could not produce a report during its 
term of office, the Task Force was interested in 
anticipating future funding needs of language 
immersion programs. 



73. LANGUAGE IMMERSION STUDY 

Alberta education shoul^ undertake a study 
of the future needs and impacts of language 
immersion programs on school systems, in 
terms of fiscal resources required. 
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Principle 4. Diversity of Revenue Sources 



An Alberta school finance plan should provide for a diversity of revenue sources. 



Principle 4, ''diversity of revenue spurces," refers 
to both the local and provincial dimensions of 
funding. 

This principle is based on two premises: 

1 . Since all sectors of society benefit from 
education, they should all make some ^ 

• financial contributionLno one type of tax or 
no single tax base should provide the bulk of 
revenues for funding schooling. 

2. Revenue allocated to education should be * 
adequate, responsive to varying economic 
circumstances, and commensurate with the 
growth in educational costs. 

Currently, educational expenditure in Alberta is 
supported by fairly diverse revenue sources. The 
School Foundation Program Fund finances about 
51% of total expenditure for schooling while other 
provincial grants paid under the School Grants 
^Regulations (such as support for specific programs 
*and unique local conditions) provide for roughly , 
15%. Behind these two sources, which satisfy a rnpjor 
portion of educational expenditure requirements, -is a 
full complement of prc^vinciaj revenue sources 
ranging from non-renewable resources revenue to 
minor fees an(J licenses, as well as revenue from 
taxation on commercial and indust.rial property (in 
the case of the School Foundation Program Fund). 

Supplementary requisitions on the local propert^^, 
tax base finance about 29% of educational 
expenditure, while miscellaneous revenue, such asj^" 
special federal funding and student fees and rentals, 
contributes about 5%. 

Although provincial revenue supporting 
education is derived from diverse sources, local 
school boards must raise the difference between 
their total revenue requirements and provincial grants 
through only one source — a supplementary 
requisition on real property (residential, commercial, 
and industrial). The property tax has longstanding 



acceptance as a means of financing education 
because it has many advantages. The tax rate is 
flexibie and.easlly set, the public understands it, and 
it is relatively easy to collect. Some disadvantages are 
that it taxes only one^type of wealth and has a limited 
degree of responsiveness to expenditure 
requirements. Also, because municipal agencies 
collect the property tax levied by school boards, the ' 
public is not always aware of which body is levying 
the tax, and accountability of the school board is 
called into question. 

In response to growing concern about rapid 
increases in supplementary requisitions, the Task 
Force'explored other forms of taxation which might 
be helpful at the local level. The Task Force 
concluded, however, that other forms of taxation all 
have serious disadvantages as sources of revenue for 
financing education. Many of these other types of 
taxation have substantial, und^irable effects outside 
the jurisdiction in which they are levied. For instance, 
if a small jurisdiction levies a sales tax, shoppers can 
,go outside the jurisdiction to make purchases; and if 
income tax is levied, people can move income 
outside the jurisdiction. In most cases these taxes 
would have to be collected by a central agency, 
pooled, and redistributed in order to be equitable. 
However, this approach would tend to defeat the • 
purpose of providing local school boards with aVi 
independent source of revenue and encouragirlg the 
accountability of school boards to their electorate. 



Conclusion. After reviewing a series of alternative 
tax bases such as sales tax, gasoline tax, and paid-up 
capital tax, the Task Force concludes that: 

There is no obvioiiSs or acceptable tax source 
which woufd be an appropriate revenue-raising 
tool for individual school boards, either as a 
significant supplement to or substitute for 
property taxation. 
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Principles 5, 6 and 7. Local Control 

An Alberta school finance pfan should: 

5. Recognize the'lmportance of autonomy' for, and accounlablllly of, local 

school authorities.^ 

• •■ . " 

6. Avoid infringement on local choice of method of program delivery. 

7. Allow local school jurisdictions ihe opportunity to raise money for the 
financing of public education when such financing is not provided for in the 
provincial plan of^chool support. / 



Principles 5, 6 and 7, "autonomy for and 
accountability of local school authorities," "local ' 
choice. of method of program delivery," and "local 
opportunity to raise money for financing public 
education," stress that authority over school, 
programs and expenditures should be placed as 
close as possible to the local corrimunity. The 
province should avoid undue restriction of local 
school jurisdictions in choosing alternative program 
delivery methods, and allow local school, jurisdictions 
to levy local supplementary requisitions fc 
educational purposes. Having met provinciaT 
requlrem^ts, a local school jurisdiction should be 
free to determine the quality, quantity, and design of 
its program. The mention of accountability in 
Principle 5 is intended as a reminder that local 
jurisdictions must balance rights with responsibilities. 
. Freedom to make choices locally of course includes 
responslbilify for making effective use ofVesources, 
and ultimately, accountabiiity to the local electors. 

The provincial funding system in Alberta * 
provides for a considerable amount of local 
autonomy. Basic^ support through the School 
Foundation Program Fund provides/6cal 
jurisdictions with freedom of choice^oncerning such 
matters as organization for instruction, quality and 
qu'antity of human resources employed, and calibre 
of school, facilities and transportation services. Many 
programs under the School Grants Regulations such 
as the Educational Opportunities and Learning 
Disabilities Funds do not explicitly dictate a mode of 
delivery. The extent of local autonomy Fn selection of 
program content varies considerably across grade 
levels and subject areas. 



Local Supplementary Requisitions 



Present Situation. Alberta school jurisdictions 
have the right to^levy local real property taxes for 
educational purposes, and they exercise this right. In 
1981, almost 29% of total educational revenue was ' 
raised througli supplementary requisitions. 

Provincial regiJiations currently restrict school 
board requisitions in any one year to the previous 
year's maximum plus some standard allowable 
increase. Usually the maximum is defined In terms of 
a requisition mill rate, and the allowable increase or 
"escalation factor" is expressed in percentage terms. 
The escalation factor for 1982 is 11%. At first glance 
these prpvisions suggest that school board 
requisitions in 1982 will beJ1% more than In 1981. 
. However, beyond increases in the requisition rate 
itself.'there are also increa^s in the property 
assessment against whi^^Uhe allowable requisiUon' 
rate is applied — through Inflation, 'real growth In the 
assessment base, and changed asse^sfrient practices 
Thus, the effective year-to-year incr^^ase in school 
(t^oard requisitions is compounded. While the 1982 
escalation factor is 1 1 %, estimates are that 1 982 
Tequisitions are actually about 28^f higher than they 
were in 1981. 

Provincial regulations also provide that a school 
board may requisition beyond the authorized 
increases unless challenged by rafepayer petitions 
opposing the proposed tax Increases. If there Is .a 
petition, the school board must'obtain approval of 
the requisition by-law by plebiscite. 
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^ Conclusions. In keeping with the principle of 
local autonomy,- the Task-Force believes that|School 
boards should be free to impose'local levies yvithout 
external constraints; school boards should have^e 
same powers as any other local government. Currfent 
provincial controls are not only discriminatory but\ 
also suggest that school boards are less financially^^ 
responsible than other governments. There is no 
evidence to support such a view. 

Those elected to local office should be free to 
make decisions within the limits- of their legal 
responsibility without being required to refer to their 
electorate or fo any other body. Elected officials, 
including schooj board. members, ar6 already 
accountable in that they must justify their policies at 
election time. 

The Task Force therefore concludes that, 
provincial controls on school board supplementary 
requisitions are inappropriate, r ^ \ 



Program Delivery 

Principle 6, 'local choice of method of prpgram 
delivery." is a new principle which did not afK)ear in 
the 1975 Task Forpe report. By endorsing this ■ 
principle, Task Force members wish to strest that the 
formula for a grant "should not be written totfavor one 
delivery approach over another. One school board 
might wish to use-educatiohal media while another 
might prefer to rely on traditional techniques' 
Although the present special education graifts 
formula does r^ot specifically state how the program 
should be delivered, the teaching position grant. _^ . 
implies a specjfically identified positiQn and program, 
thus discouraging schools from considering 
integration into regular school programs as an option 
for some spW:ial education pupils. The new per pupil 
special education funding proposal, which this Task 
s^ee pp^10-1 1), is "program delivery 



^orce endorses 
neutral.' 



14. LOCALS UPPL EM EN TARY REQUISITIONS 

The provincial controls on school board 
supplementary requisitions should be removed. 



The Task Forceywished to suggest by this 
principle that grants^^hould supply money for 
te but not dictate how the 
iled. 



provision of the seryi^ 
service is to be pmvU 




, Adequacy of Funding 



A* 



A major concern of school authorities, and of this 
Task Force, is achieving educational objectives 
without overburdening the taxpayers. The Task Force* 
discussed alternative sources of re*/enue for school's, 
but founb that 'the traditional sources of real property 
tax and general provincial revenues still seem to be 
the only practicable ones. 

The Task Force afeo reviewed adequacy of 
funding and recommends increased funding in 
several areas. TlVeTask Force recommends that the 
provincial sharer of schooling costs be an average of 
approximately 85% of total school board 
expenditures, which is a considerably higher share 
than presently exists. The recommended special 
education program states that provincial financial 
support percentages should be improved so that 
average" local costs of support for handicapped 
pupils are no h gher than for other pupils In that 
jiirisdiction. Also, the Task-Force recommends 
increased funding for industrial/work 
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experience/business education programs. Pupil 
transportation's another area which received some 
attention in terms of adequacy of funding. 

Pupil Transportation 

The provincial share of transportation costs has 
greatly decreased since 1976, with the result that 
local school jurisdictions must finance a large portion 
of pupil transportation costs. In Alberta these costs 
vary greatly from one-school jurisdiction to the next, 
and/nany'of the reasons for these costs are beyond 
the controi of local jurisdictions. 

Present Funding. Under the present provincial . 
funding program, all school jurisdictions are eligible ' 
for a transportation grant if a pupil resides at iSast 2.4 _ 
km from the school designated by the board for the, 
pupil to attend. (This distance requiremeht^oes not 
apply to handicapped pupils.) Urban jurlsdictiens in 
Alberta receive a flat grant per eligible pupil per year 
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for transportation costs ($154 . in 1962). The funding 
system for rural jurisdictions is moret:omplex. Grants 
are determined per school bus per day with 
adjustmeffits for size of buses, rate of occupancy Qf 
buses, and distances the buses travel. , 

All jurisdictions also receive special support 
grants. for conveyance of handicapped pupils, Early 
Childhood Services trhildren, and pupils attending a 
language prpgram^authori^d under Section 150 of. 
The School Act. Thei;e are grants for conveyance by 
parents and boarding Jallowance grants when a pupil 
must reside away from^ome to attend school. 

.Flqidings. School jurtedictions strongly endorse 
the basic structure of th)e current (1982) plan but 
recommend changes ill the amqjJnts of funding 
because the provincial contributpn to transportation 
costs is not keeping pace with rj;^ing costs. Prior to 
the-introductlon of the curren/transportation plan in 
1975, th'e provincial government had been funding on 
the basis of a three-year aveVage of recognized 
transportation expepctitljres.The result'was an 
average provincial support level-of about 90%. 
However, this expenditure-driven model proved 
unsatisfactory^ since local jurisdictions had little or no 
motivation to use funds as efficiently as possible. 

.Within a ye^co^the introduction of the current 
transportation grants formula, many boards were 
able to maintain 80 to 90% recovery by making fleet 
and route changes which reduced costs. However, 
over the last five years (1976-1981) provincial support 
has fallen to approximately 70% of the-recognized 
cost of transportation. This reduced support can be 
directly Jraced to the escalating real costs of 
transportatiofT (fuel, labor and repairs) which have, 
been well it^xcess of "normal" inflationary 
increases. Since provincial tr^tnsportatioDjgrant , 
increases have been tied to ''normal" inflationary 
increases in i\}e instructional budget, the gap 
between provinclat funding and local costs has 
continued to widen. The following chart summarizes 
tl^ 1981 situation. 



Tables 

Provincial Support of Pupil Transportation, 1981 



TYPE OF 
TRANSPORTATrON 



RECOGNIZED 
REGULAR BUSING 
EXPENDITURES 
($ Millions) 



REGULAR 
PROVINCIAL 

SUPPORT 
<($ Millions) 
(Average %) 



Urban 


$12.2 


$ 8.3 


(68%) 


Rural 


$50.8 


$36.1 


(71%) 


Special Education 


$*"3.7 


$ 2.5 — 


•(68%) 


" p ^ — 

Totals 


$66.7 


$46.9 


(70%) 



IssUiCS. Th^ Task Force considered the/question 
of setting the provincial share of 'transpotlatiori costs 
at a certain level in order to reduce financial 
disparities among jurisdictions. Some/f5^ople would 
contend, however, that even 100% provincial funding^ 
would not aiJtomatlcally produc'e equality. Provincial 
funding at the 100°/o level could also have negative 
effects on local autonomy and especially on 
efficiency and initiative. --^ ) 

There are several arguments to support 
reductions in pupil transportation funding, f^ecent 
school jurisdiction evaluations have found that the 
most important considerations for effective schools 
are strong administrative leadership, clear curricular.. 
expectations, and caring instructional staff. In other ^ 
words, the human element seems to be more 
sigiiificant in pupil learning than ard resources such 
as transportation. Other arguments are that ^ 
alternatives to busirig such as distance education 
might be more desirable, or that parents (who to 
some extent'Choose where they live) perhaps should 
take some responsibility for Transportation costs. 

Nevertheless; getting the studen^ to the school 
door is a practical necessity that concerns most 
school jurisdictions. Because costs are great and 
economic corjstraints are increasing, creating gVeater 
efficiency in pupil transportation with attendant 
monitorin^Jfe a major concern. 



In the interest of efficient use of funds, it is 
important to re-exanfiine elements of the 
transportation funding plan on a regular basis. The 
provincial governmerit might consider alternatives to 
the present system, such as use of purple gas, " 
conversion to propane or liquefied natural gas, 
combining separate and public school busing in 
some areas, or provincial purchasing of bus fleets. 
Assigning priorities to certain categories of students, 
such as small children or the handicapped,' could ^ 
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also assist school jurisdictions when they must 
reduce transportation costs. 



75. PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

The general principles of the current 
transportation grants formufa should continue 
to be supported, with the following / 
modifications: / 



a) 



The establishment of a provincial 
support level of 85%. *^ 

Maintenance of this support level 
through increased funding and 
efficiency measures. 



Notes on Recommendation U15: 

i) This recommendation applies to the 
\ transportation grants formula for 

\ Grades 1 to 12. The Task l=orce 

discussed th^ possibility of including 
Early Childhood Services in the funding 
prop'osal, but instead proposed only 
that the question of combining Earl^ 
Childhood Services support with the 
School Foundation Program Fund be. 
considered (see below). 

ii) The 85°/g support level ref^s to 85% of . 
allowable costs. 



Reducing the Complexity Of the Funding Program 



The Task Force Was interested in c|evel6ping a 
school finance plaWwhich conformed to the 
principles of equal opportunities for schooling, 
financial equity and local ^utonomy, but which also 
made the best possible use of available manpower 
and funds. The school finance arrangements should 
be ai simple arid efficient as possible^so that 
claiming the grants and ^sparing a j/udget does not 
become an overly complex task. On^ method of 
achieving simplicity apd efficiency is to keep the 
number of different provincial grants to a minimum 
and avoid duplication of pur/iose and excessive 
regulations about the administrafh^and distribution 
of funds. At the lofcal level, efficiency might also be 
served through adjustments in the method of 
collecting "and distributing local property taxes. 



Simplifying the Gratits Formulae ^ 

The Task Fopce examined whether it would be 
feasible and/or Giesirable to reduce the number of 
provincial grants for education, either by combining 
•^eTtain special grants with the School Foundation 
Program Fund instruction grants or by other 0 
methods. • ' 

Interested individuals and organizations, 
including the 1972 and 1975 Mirrtster-s Advisory 
Committees on School Finance,^have recommended 
simplifying the grants strDctOre>Some changes have 
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been made, but the number of grants under ifie 
School Grants Regulations has continued to 
increase. It seems reasonable therefore that further 
changes be made, provided that the changes 
promote both qducational and financial objectives. 

The Task Force found that the current grants can 
be classified into groupg^according to their focus of 
support, their purpose, or the basis upon which they ' 
are paid (for example, per pupil). Since this is the 
'case, the deletion or phasing put of certain grants as 
well as the combining of certain grants should be 
possible. For example, all grants which are calculated 
ori a per pupil basis could be combined with the ^ 
ScKool Foundation Program Fund, since it is also on 
a per pupil basis. 

^ The Task Force was particularly concerned, 
however, that any move towards simplifying the 
grants formulae be made only if the purposes of the 
.original grants could still be fulfilled. The 
recommended changes are intended merely to 
simplif>j; procedures and not to reduce the financial 
benefit to individual school jurisdictions. 



76. EA^LVCHILDHOOD SERVICES SUPPORT 

© , . ■ .- ....... 

Alberta Education should initiate a research 

^tudy to examine the feasibility, desirability and 
implications of combining Early Childhood 
Services support viith the School Foundation 
""Program Fund. 
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17. SIMPUFVING THE GRANTS FORMULAE 

Relative to combining or terminating grants. 
Alberta Education should:. 



a) 



b) 



Combine Canada Pension Plan 
allowances and Reading Materials 
Grants with School Foundation 
Program Fund instruction grants. 

Combine the Learning Disabilities Fund 
with either the proposed special 
education per pupil grants (see pp. 10- 
'11) or the SchobI Faondation Program 
Fund grants: whichever is deemed rnore 
advisable.. 

Combine the 3% adnftnistration grant in 
the School Foundation Program Fund 
with other School Foundatioh Program 
Fund grants. 

Combine support for the elementary 
and junior high component of the 
Educational Opportunities Fund with 
the School Foundatipn Program Fund. 



c) 



d) 



Note: The compensathi^y component of , 
the Educational Opportunities Fund 
would continue separately. This 
component provides assistance to 
I'urisdictions having a number of pupils 
who have special cultural or economic 
needs. 

e) Terminate the Corporate Assessment 
Grant in 1984, as stated in current 
policy. 

• Note: From 1980 to 1984 the province 
was to provide funding to public school 
iurisdictioris to ease the decrease in 
amounts received from undeclared 
corporate assessment. Since 1980, 

. separate school jurisdictions receive a 
share of undeclared corporate 
assessment on the basis of the number 
of pupils they serve (see p. 15). 

f) Terminate Establishment Grants and 
the Vocational Education option grant, 
Section 10(3). 



Note: The discontinuation of this option 
grant does not affect regular vocational 
education grants^n any way but rherely 
Eliminates an optional claiming process. 

g) For the purpose of day extension 
grants, consider students under the age 
of 21 as pupils under the School 
Toundafion Program Fund. 

h) Combine the Teacher Housing Unit 

Grant with the Location Allowance\^ 

' ' ^1 
Note: Jurisdictions receiving location 

allowances (which cover costs to\ 

school boards for placing a teacfier in a 

remote or isolated area) are also eligible 

for Teacher Housing Unit Grants!^ The 

^.Location Allowance will have to 
continue separately for those instances 

. where no Teacher Housing Uriit (^rant 
is involved but "a teacher receives 
location expenses. 



Efficiency at the Local Level 

Task Force representatives of municipal 
authorities reported difficulties in paying school 
board requisitions in the spring prior to the annual 
tax billing. To avoid the high costs of borrowing to 
fund school systems, the municipal authorities would 
prefer interim tax billing on a quarterly or monthly 
basis. . . 

The Task Force also disqussed how better ' 
working relationships between school and municipal 
authorities could be promoted, in orderjhat the 
funds could be used as effectively as possible. 



18. and 19. EFFICIENCY A T THE 
LOCAL LEVEL 

18. To help solve the problems that municipal 
authorities encounter in meeting the statutory 
deadlines for school board requisitions, the 
Alberta Urban Munitipalitles Association and 
the Alberta Association of Municipal Districts 
and Counties should' be supported in their 

\ 
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request for changes in legislation to permit 
interim tax billing. 

19. Alberta Education and Alberta Municipal 
Affairs should cooperateJn encouraging 
positive workin'g relationships between local 
school authorities and local municipal 
authorities in order to ensure the efficient and 
effective expenditure of tax dollars. • 
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In this report the Task Force presents its 

recommendations in relationship to seven principles 
of school finance. The Task Force wishes to 
emphasize, however, that all of the recommendations 
are not equally significant in terms of their 
implications for Alberta school boards. For example, 
recomrnendations dealing with general support 
through, the School Foundation Program Fund 
concern! all school jurisdictions while 
recommendations on the grants for small schools or 



declining enrolrnents are important for only some. 
The funding of pupil transportation clearly has a 
higher priority than those subjects on which the Task 
Force suggests further study. Accordingly, the Task 
Force has assigned priorities to its recommendations 
by placing them in four categories, as indicated in 
Table 4. (In the summary of this reptprt, the Task 
Force presents its recommendations^according to 
these priorities, instead of by numbered principles.) 
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Table 4 

School Finance Task Force Recommendations, 1982 



I. FIRST PRIORITY: 

RECOMMENDATIONS HAVING GENERAL IMPACT 
AND/OR INVOLVING SUBSTANTIAL GENERAL FUNDING 

Local/Provincial Shares oi Total Schooling Costs 

The provincial share ol lojal schooling costs 
providing an average oi approximately B5% of the total expenditures ol all 
school boards in the province, leaving an average ol approximately 15% to 
be raised by local supplementary requisitions (M). ' 

Dislribulionol Assessment 

provincial authorities should pursue the objective ol equitable distribution 
of lax assessment in all future revisions to legislation governing distribution 
of property taxes to support educational purposag 

Local Supplementary Requislllons 

The provincial controls on school board supplementary requisitions should 
be removed (i^M), 

Supplemenbry Requisition Equalization Grant 

The Supplementary Requisition Equalization Grant should be increased to, 
provide lOW ol the province^wide average yield (f^B). 

Pupil Grant Weighting Factors 

The per pupti weights in the School Foundation Program Fund grants, Part 
A. should beset at 1,0 lor elementary students (Grades 1 to 6), and 1.1 for 
junior and senior high students'(Grades 7 to 12) (1^10). ' 

Pupil Transportation 

The general principles of the current transportc)tion grants formula should 
continue to be supported, with the following modifications: 

a) The establishment of a provincial support level of 85%, and 

0 

b) Maintenance of this support level througti increased funding and 
efficiency measures (It15). 



II, SECOND PRIORITY; 
RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT PARTICULAR PROGRAM GRANTS 



Special Education 

A sim'plifted special education program should be introduced to reduce 
funding disparities among jurisdictions, reduce administrative complexity, 
eliminate the Special Education Teaching Position funding rnethod, and 
promote local autonomy in developing and using a wide variety of program 
, delivery appfoaclies, 



ILS^CON[>PRIORITY(ContU) 



Specilically, the special education program should: 

, a) Provide a common per pupil means of pnymt based on three 
' categories of'handicap (or both Early Childhood Services and 'Grad" 
1 to 12; Level I (moderate), Level II (severe), and Level III (very 
severel, 

b) Improve provincial financial support percentages for handicapped 
pupils so that average local costs for handicapped pupils in various 
categories are no higher than for other pupils in that]urisdiction, 

c) Reduce waiting lists by increasing the numbers of handicapped 
children served (over a three-year period), and 

d) Continue to utilize the Program Unit Grant lor the most severely 
handicapped children (tl1). 

Industrial Education, Worl^ Experience, and Business Education Costs 

New funding initiatives for industrial, work experience, and business 
education should be introduced to: 

a) Fund Industrial Education 10, 20 and 30 courses atone-half the rate 
per credit of vocational courses, > 

b) Fund Work Experience 15, 25 and 35 courses at one-half the rate per 
credit of vocational courses, and 

c) ' Create a capital funding program to update equipment for business 
education (#2)1 

Small Schools and Small Jurisdictions 

The Small School Assistance and Small School Jurisdiction Grants should 
be dontinued with the following provisions: 

a| That the peak grants under the Small School Assistance Grant for 
•each of the elementary, junior high, and senior high categories also 
be applied for enrolments below the peal^, and 

b) That the Small School Jurisdiction Grant be continued only for 
jurisdictions with fewer ttian 1000 students (tl6), 



"Declining Enrolments 

The Deciding Enrolment Grant: ^ 

a) Should be maintained at current levels, plus inflation, and 

b) Should be ariiended to remove the 1% grant cut-offjevel, at least for 
small jurisdictions having fewer than 2250 pupils (W), 



Table 4 

School Finance Task Force Recommendations, 1982 (Cont'd) 



III. THIRD PRIORITY: 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON OTHER ELEMENTS DIRECTLY REUTED TO 
THE SCHOOL FINANCE PLAN 

Regional Education Price Indices 

Provincial funding arrangemenls should not be changed lo provide 
explicilly for adjustment of provincial aid on ihe basis of regional feducalion 
price indices (1^9), 



Teacher Inservice 



Alberta Education should adopt the model for financing inservice 
education proposed by the Tripartite Committee on Inservice Education in 
October 19B0 

Simplifying Ihe Grants Formulae , 

Relative to combining or terminating grants. Alberta Education should: 

a) fCombine Canada Pension Plan allowances and Reading Materials 
Grants with School Foundatior) Program Fund instruction grants, 

b) Combine the Learning Disabilities Fund with either the proposed spe- 
cial education per pupil grants or the School Foundation Program 
Fund grants, whichever is deemed more advisable, ^ 

c) Combine the 3% administration grant in the School Foundation 
Program Fund with other School Foundation Program Fund grants, 

d) Combine support for the elementary and junior high component of 
the Educational Opfjortunities Fund with the School Foundation 
Program Fund, * ' , 

e) Terminate the Corporate Assessment Grant in 1984, as stated in 
current policy, ./ 

f) Terminate Establishment Grants and the Vocational Education option 
grant Section 10(3), ; 

' 'I ' 

g) For the purpose of day extension grants, consider students under the 
age of 21 as pupils under the School Foundation Program Fund, and 



h) .Combine the Teacher Housing Unit Grai 
Allowance (#17). 



1 the Location 



\ 



■i \ 



IV, FOURTH PRIORITY: 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY AND 
GENERAL COMMENDATIONS 

Distribution of Assessment Study 

The province should conduct a study to determine the feasibility of 
transferring from local to provirlcial control the total non-residential tax 
assessment for school purposes, for redistribution on a per pupil basis (#5), 

Population Density Study 

.. The province should undertake the task of developing density profiles by 

jurisdictions, clusters of jurisdictions, and student and general.populations; 

providing directional projections by clusters of increasing, stable and 

decreasing enrolments; and'icientifying potential implications for costs and 

funding (tf12). \ 

\ , ■ 

Language Immersion Study 

Alberta Education should undertake a study of the future needs and 
impacts of language immersion programs on school systems, in temos of 
fiscal resources required (*|13). 

Study of Early Childhood Services Support • 

Alberta Education should initiate a research study to examine the 
feasibility, desirability, and implications of combining Early Childhood Ser^ 
vices support with the Sshool Foundation Program Fund (*I16). 

Etiiciency at the Local Level 

To help solvelhe problems that .municipal authorities encounter in meeting 
the statutory deadlines for school board requisitions, the Alberta Urban 
l^unicipalities Association and the Alberta Association of l^unicipal 
' Districts and Counties should be supported in their request for changes in ' 
legislation to permit interim lax billing (HIS). 

Albert? Education and Alberta IVIunicipal Affairs should cooperate in 
encouraging positive working relationships between local school 
■authorities and local municipal authorities in order to ensure the efficient 
. and effective expenditure of tax dollars (#19). 
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APPENDIX A 

H^inisteriai Order Establishing the School Finance Task Force 

Government of Alberta 
Department of Education 



I, David King, Minister of Education, pursuant to 
section 6 of The Department of Education Act, make 
the OrderJn the attached Appendix, being the Task 
Force on Financing K-12 Schooling in Alberta 
Committee Order. 

DATED at Edmonton, Alberta, June 12th. 1981. 



The Department of Education Act 
Task Force on Financing K-12 Schooling 
in Alberta — Committee Order 



1. The Task Force on Financing K-12 Schooling in. 
Alberta in this Order called the "Committee"; is ' 
hereby establishegJ to perform the duties and 
functions prescribecihn section 5. 



2. (1 ) The Committee shall consist of the following 
thirteen members: 

(a) a representative from The Alberta 
Teachers' Association: , 
_(b)-two (2) -representatives from the Alberta 
School Trustees* Association; 

(c) a representative from the School / 
Business Officials of Alt>erta; - 

(d) a representative from the Conference of 
'Alberta School Superintendents; 

(e) a representative from the Alberta Urban 
Municipalities Association; 

(f) a representative from the Alberta 
Association of Municipal Districts and 
Counties; , 

(g) a representative from Alberta Treasury; 

(h) a representative from Alberta Municipal 
Affairs; 

(i) the Associate Deputy Minister, 
Instruction Division, Alberta Education; 

(j) the Director of Finance, Statistics and 

Legislation, Alberta Ed'ucationj 
(k) the Director of Field Services, Alberta 
Education; 

(I), one knowledgeable Albertan with a direct 
interest in school finance as appointed 
by the Minister. 



(2) The Minister of Education shall designate the 
Associate Deputy Minister, Instruction 
Division, Alberta Education, as the Chairman. 

(3) . In the absence of the Chairman at a meeting, 
the members present shall appoint a 
chairman to preside at that meeting. 

(4) The Associate Director (Policy), Planning 
and Research, Alberta Education, shall be 
designated Executive Secretary. 

(5) The Committee may make rules governing 
the calling of and conduct of meetings and 
any other matters pertaining to its business 
and affairs. 

^ (6) Frorn time to time the Committee may, as it 
sees fit, select and add non-voting members. 



3. The members of the Committee shall hold office 
from June 9, 1981, through December 31, 1982. 



4. The members of the Committee who are not 
employees of the government shall be paid 
remuneration for their services and an allowance 
for their expenses necessarily incurred in the 
performance of thetr duties, at the rates 
prescribed in Part A, Schedule 2, of the 
Committee Remuneration Order. O.C. 1175/80. 
as amended. 
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(1) The committee shall make recommendations 
to the IVfinister of Education, by no later than 
December 31, 1982, with regard to 

, * improvements in the ways and means of 
funding K-12 schooling in Alberta. 

(2) In making recommendations to the Minister, 
of Education with regard to improvement in 
the ways and means of funding K-12 
schooling, the Committee shall focus on 
issues surrounding education finance in 
Alberta today, with particular attention to:. 

(a) fiscal equalization and equity, as 
particularly regards regional differences , 

. in the cost o? providing schooling, and 
the sharing of local school board costs: 

(b) the locus of control, with regard to lirhits 
on local requisitions, arid modes of 
provincial funding; 

(c) equity of school programs. 

(3) ' The Committee shall consider alternatives to 

the current arrangements in Alberta for 
financing K-12 schooling, including 
alternatives to the present School Foundation 
Program Fund, and shall detail the strengths 
-and weaknesses of each in terms of current 
Alberta arrangements. 

(4) With the exception of capital funding, the 
Committee maye^.quire into any matter or 
thing or may cause to have prepared casual 
papers or to have conducted studies 
concerning any matters, whether or not 
herein specified, which it may consider 
essential to the due and proper execution of 
its responsibilities outlined under 5(1), 5(2), 
and 5(3) above. • 

(1) Regular staff support to the Committee will 
be provided by an Executive Secretary and 
Administrative Secretary. ( 

(2) The Committee, in carrying out its duties and 
functions, may request of the Minister access 
to any records in the Department of 
Education that, in the opinion of the 
Committee, may assist to carry out its duties 
and perform its functions. 

The Committee, through the Chairman, shall 
rfiake repbrts on a regular basis to the Minister, 
through the transmittal of minutes and such 
other means as may be required. 
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1981-82 School Finance^Task Force Membership 



During its term of officerfrom June 9. 1981 to 
December 31. 1982, the School Finance Jask Force 
held 1 1 meetings which involved a total of 14 meeting 
days.. Persons attending Task Force meetings 
inc-luded ''core" voting members, who represented 
the organizations designated in the Ministerial Order 
establishing the'Task Force; additional non-voting 
members, who represented organizations which, the 
Minister had invited to attend at their discretion; and 
'Alberta Education support staff from the Planning 
and Research Branch. Most organizations chose a 
primary and an alternate representative in order to 
readily pi-pvi'de for substitutes when a primary 
delegate , could not attend. 

The/following people served as "core" committee . 
menilbers: 

Chairman 

Dr. James Hrabi, Associate Deputy Minister, 
'/ Alberta Education 

Alberta Association/of Municipal Districts and 
Counties 

Mr. Thomas Musgrove (Primary), Reeve, 

County of Newell 
Mr. Joe Smith (Alternate). Reeve, County of Barrhead 

Alberta Education 

Dr.-W. R. Duke- Director, Finance. Statistics, and 
Legislation 

Dr. E. A. Torgunrud. Director, Field Services 
Alberta Municipal Affairs 

Mr. Tom Forgrave, Assistant Deputy Minister, ^ 
Municipal Administrative Services Division i 

Alberta Scfiool Trustees* Association^ 
Mr. Philippe Gibeau (Primary). President. 

Alberta School Trustees* Association 
Mr. Raymond Clark (Primary). Member. Board of 

Education, County of Forty Mile 
Ms. Iris Evans (Alternate). Member. Board of 

Education. County of Strathcona 

Tfie Alberta Teacfiers' Association 

Dr. Charles Hyman (Primary). Executive Assistant 

Dr. Bernard Keeler (i^^lternate), Executive .Secretary ^ 



AlbertaJ'reasury 

Mrs. Lynne Duncan (Primary), Assistant Deputy 
. Provincial Treasurer. Fiscal Policy and 
Economics 

Mr. Larry Moi;rison (Alternate). Director, 
' Budget Planning and Economics 

Alberta Urban Mlmicipalities Association 

Mr. Chuck Knight\Primary), President, AUMA; 

Alderman.. Fort lyicMurray 
Mr. George Cuff (Alternate); Mayor, Spruce Grove 
Mr. Ken Fearn^y (Alte\|iate from May -f 982). Mayor, 

Bon Aceford 

Conference of Alberta Scnool Superintendents 
Dr. Peter Bargen (Primary). Superintendent of 

Schools, St. Albert Protestant Separate School 

District 

Mr. E. L. Deutscher (Alternate), Superintendent of 
Schools, Lac La Biche School Division 

-A 

Public Representative * 
Mr. Harvey Bliss, Vice President. Finance. > 
University of Calgary* 

School Business Officials of Alberta 

Mr. Murray Lloyd (Primary). Secretary-Treasurer. 

Willow Creek School Division 
Mr. R. G. Jenkins (Alternate), Superintendent of 
Einance^Calgar-y-Board-of-Education 



The Ministerial Ordendeslgnated two representatives 
from the Alberta School Tr'ustees* Association. 



The following people served as additional non- 
voting members: 

Alberta Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. John Milligan 

Alberta Education Management Society 
Mr. A. A. (Scotty) Day, Consultant. 
Edmonton Regional Office of Education . 

Alberta'Education, Early Childhood Services Branch 
Dr. Irving Hastings. Director 

Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations 
Mrs. Carol Buckley (Primary to October 1981). 

Vice President 
Mrs. Carole Tyndall (Primary after October 1981). 

Central Regional Vice President 
Mrs. Joyce Westerlund (Alternate), President 

Alberta Federation of Labour 
Ms. Pamela Kirkwood (Primary to May 1982) 
Mr. David Eastmead (Primary after May 1982) 
Ms. Valerie Johnson (Alternate) 
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Associafion of Independent Schools and 

^Colleges of AiberVa 
Mr. Lee Hollaar (Primary), Principal, ^ 

Edmonton Christian High School 
Mr. Murray Lauber (Alternate), Principal, 

Camrose Lutheran College 

Early Childhood Services Community Operators 
fyls. Bonnie Ladner ' . 

The following pepple from the Planning and 
Research Branch of Alberta Education served as 
support staff to the Task Force: 

Executive Secretary and Project Director 
Mr. W. Leigh Hill, Associate Director, Planning and 
Research Branch 

^ Administra/i /e Secretary ) 

^''^j* Rgy LaF ^'^n CI 1 1 fa nt Plan ninn and / 



Researc 



eur. Consultant, Planning and 
1 Branch 



Consultants and Production Staff 
Mr. Gerry Ewert 
Ms. Anita Jenkins 
Dr. J. Collins Meek 
Linda M. ^'ouejl 
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List of Studies: Stages 1 and 2 of^ 
''Financing Schooling in Alberta" Project 



STAGE 1 STUDIES 

Caldwell, Brian. "Alberta School Finance' 
Developments, 1972-1980." 

. Ellis, D. W. and Associates. "Enrolment Projections 
System." 

Hill. W. Leigh and Bruce ,Paige. "Defining tfie Local 
Contribution to Local School Expenditures." 

Hill, W. Leigh and H. King. "Fiscal Equalization 
Among Alberta School Systems." 

NipJ^ols, Peter C. and Associates. "Taxation an^N 
s/^\ssessment'lssues in Educational Financa," 

p|at, Marwick and Partners. "Disaggregating and • 
' Revising the Alberta Education Price Index." 

Peat. Marwick and Partners. "School Finance 
Computer Model." 

^ Ratsoy. Eugene et al. "Situation Reviews on 
Financing Schooling in Alberta." ^ 

^ymyroHum. Lloyd E. "Measuring the Scope and 
Depth of Alberta School Programs." 

.^AGE 2 S^TUDIES 

Contracted Research Studies 

J_Burnbarger\_a_S^ 

(University of Alberta). "Funding Basic 
Education in' Alberta." 

Earle, John A. "School Programs Review and 
Analysis." 

Jefferson, Anne L. "Residential and'Non-Residential 
Equalized Assessment Distribution." 

Jefferson, Anne L. "Small School Assistance/Small 
Jurisdiction Grants Review.", 



Rislan Enterprises. "Rural Transportation Study." 

Sage Institute (Edmonton) Ifd. "Special Education 
Costing." 

Youell, Lincja M. "Regionalization of Alberta ^ 
Education Price Index." 



Staff Papers 



Harder. J. D. "Industrial/Vocational/Business 
Education Proposal." ^ 

Hill, W. Leigh and J. Ochitwa. "Alternative 
Cost-Sharing Formulae." 

Hill, W. Leigh and J. Ochitwa. "Local Supplementary 
Requisitions Review." 

Hussey, Kelvin A. and Tom Milne. "Coalescence of 
Gi^pnts Study." . • - 

Hussey, Kelvin A. and Tdn/Milne. "Urban 
Transportation Review." 

Meek. J. Collins. "Dec[ming Enrolment Grant." 

Meek, J. Collins. "Special Education. Funding 
Proposal." 

SOURCES AND AVAILABILITY OF STUDIES 

Stage 1 studies are published in a document 
'entitled Financing K-12 Schooling in Alberta: Stage 1 
(Alberta Education, 1981). Stage 2 studies ar^e » • 
unpublished. Several studies are available on request 
from Alberta Education.-^Bevonian Building, 
11160 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta. T5K 0L2; 
Ph. (403) 427-7219: 

Copies of this report and its summary are also • 
available at the same'address. 
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